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YOUR TEACHING SHOWS YOUR REAL OBJECTIVES 


—_ new teacher had been in charge 
of the class for a little more than two 
weeks. She was working valiantly with 
a group of pupils who were obviously 
apathetic, with a few exceptions, but 
only passive in their resistance to her 
appeals for more earnest application. 
On that day the principal dropped in to 
see how things were going. Something 
in his look of sympathetic concern 
seemed to invite frankness. When the 
class had been dismissed and they were 
alone, she asked the direct question, 
“What did you think of the way the 
recitation went?” 


The reply was kindly, but non-com- 
mittal, “That depends on what you were 
trying to accomplish.” 


“Why, I was trying to cover the first 
section of the course of study.” 


“Well, in that case, I think you cov- 
ered it rather well. The only trouble was 
that the pupils didn’t go along with 


9 


you. 


This particular incident actually hap- 
pened. The only unusual features of it 
were that the principal came in at all to 
hear the recitation and that he could 
point out so clearly the precise difficulty. 
The kind of instructional performance 
which elicited the comment is so com- 
mon as to be almost the typical one, a 
fact depressingly evident to any one who 
has participated in school surveys or 
had other occasions for observing the 


recitation period procedures in many 
different classrooms. The only conscious 
objective of such teachers seems to be 
the rather vague one of covering a cer- 
tain segment of subject-matter, and this 
is hardly sufficient to arouse any dy- 
namic response from the youngsters. 
Extraneous inducements are used to se- 
cure a semblance of compliance from 
reluctant pupils. The forms of coercion 
employed in such situations vary: men 
teachers sometimes use techniques rem- 
iniscent of the top sergeant; women us- 
ually prefer more subtle equivalents. In 
all cases the instructional procedures re- 
flect the nature of the conscious objec- 
tives or lack of them. 

One of the striking experiences that 
comes to a teacher who begins to aim 
at more vital objectives, understood and 
shared by the pupils, is the sharp reali- 
zation of the futility of much of the 
previous effort put forth in the name of 
instruction. The change is seen as a 
transition from the aimless wanderer 
“covering ground” to the confident 
traveler, intent upon the goal but meas- 
uring the success of its attainment in 
terms of assured progress by the group 
of learners. With the development of 
closer identity in accepted and shared 
purposes, a sense of teacher-pupil com- 
panionship in pursuit of desirable ends 
changes not only the spirit of the class- 
room, but the character of instruction 
as well. 
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Many instances of marked improve- 
ment in methods of teaching occur when 
the focus of effort is not upon instruc- 
tional procedures directly, but upon a 
clarification of objectives. A striking ex- 
ample of this was the series of stages in 
the evolving “tactics” in teaching that 
grew out of the work of the group of 
teachers from twenty-two different high 
schools in California who began early in 
1946 a cooperative project in the use of 
current materials in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects. The progress of this enter- 
prise was reported from time to time in 
the subsequent four years through ar- 
ticles in the Journal. At the outset they 
began to ask themselves such questions 
as What do we hope to accomplish? 
What special values can learning the 
critical use of current materials have for 
effective citizenship? and Why should 
pupils share in the planning? The deci- 
sions upon these questions were reflected 
in changed methods, or “tactics,” of in- 
struction. It was appropriate that they 
chose to call themselves the California 
Council on the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion, and that the volume representing 
the outcomes of their joint undertaking 
should be called Better Learning Through 
Current Materials. A follow-up article 
describing how these developments came 
about appears in this issue of the 
Journal. 

Further evidence and illustrations of 
the extent to which clearly conceived 
purposes react upon teaching procedures 
and promote better teacher-learner rela- 
tionships may be found in the group of 
three articles also appearing on later 
pages of this issue telling what hap- 
pened in the classrooms of the Colton 
High School when a genuine and tho- 
rough-going attempt was made to work 
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for objectives growing out of the life 
adjustment needs of the pupils. The 
greater satisfactions that are derived 
from such experiences often seem to 
come as unexpected dividends. 

Let no one, however, harbor the delu- 
sion that merely formulating a set of 
objectives will do the trick. Revelations 
of previous futility in the routines of 
alleged instruction begin to be sharply 
apparent only when an honest attempt is 
made to give these objectives realistic 
meaning for the pupils and to work for 
their accomplishment. One of the first 
discoveries is that such reality is at- 
tained only when the pupils have a share 
in accepting and interpreting those ob- 
jectives. The response of pupils to prof- 
fered partnership in setting such goals 
and their earnest recognition of the im- 
plied responsibility for working toward 
them usually exceed the expectations of 
the teacher who has the courage to make 
a sincere trial of this democratic step. 
In the stimulating climate of the new re- 
lationship, teaching takes on a different 
meaning and learning becomes an ac- 
tive, purposeful process. 

Efforts to sharpen the techniques of 
instruction upon any other basis will at 
best produce only superficial results. 
Unless the learners feel some assurance 
as to where the road leads and accept 
the destination as worth the labor of 
reaching it, resistance will remain, and 
adolescents show remarkable adroitness 
in recognizing and outwitting each new 
device to induce them to put forth effort 
on what are to them meaningless tasks. 
The remedy must be sought first in set- 
ting sounder, clearer objectives; leading 
toward these, other procedures will fol- 
low in their rightful places. 


— F. W.T. 
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Seeking Realistic Objectives 


mete the U. S. A. is overtaken by 
unforseen catastrophe, these condi- 
tions may be expected to increase and 
improve during 1950-1975: 

1. All the normal children of all the 
people will be attending fulltime second- 
ary schools between ages 12 and 18. 

2. Those schools, separately organ- 
ized as Junior High and Senior High, 
will provide increasingly flexible cur- 
ricula purposefully adapted to the vary- 
ing capacities of the learners. 

3. College entrance requirements will 
be less specific than earlier, and will be 
satisfied if high school records, plus 
possible intelligence tests, give evidence 
that prospects belong to the highest 
third or quarter of intellectual capaci- 
ties. 

4. It is to be hoped that far more 
genuine vocational boarding schools 
will be available than at present for 
the multitudes of young adults over 18 
years of age who are less than college 
prospects. 

5. The traditional subject-matter or- 
ganizations of secondary school courses 
will increasingly give way to more 
functional objectives, especially for 
learners of C and lower B level intel- 
lectual capacities. 

6. Junior colleges may increasingly 
provide for the first two years of gen- 
eral or liberal college work, but, except 
in largest cities, will diminish attempts 
to provide genuine vocational educa- 
tions. 

7. The problems to be considered in 
this paper are those of finding genu- 
inely functional objectives for the pur- 
poses suggested in (5) above. 


APPROACHES TO DETERMINATIONS 
OF OBJECTIVES 


For some years this writer has been 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 





@ What are the secondary schools to do 
with and for the non-academic pupils? 
Here is a stimulating analysis of the situ- 
ation by a well-known educator. He in- 
sists upon a careful diagnosis of the case 
in relation to abilities and needs before 
selecting remedies. 

Dr. David Snedden is a native Cali- 
fornian and completed his bachelor’s 
degree at Stanford. His later degrees were 
earned at Columbia University. He gave 
distinguished service to public education 
during a period of seven years spent as 
Commissioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts. Following that he was Professor of 
Education at Columbia University until his 
retirement. He is the author of seventeen 
volumes, dealing mainly with secondary 
education and educational sociology. His 
home is in Palo Alto, and he is sitill 
keenly interested in modern problems of 
education as this discussion indicates. 





interested in what he calls “Sociological 
Approaches to Realistic Studies of Edu- 
cational Objectives.” His studies to date 
yield these, among other, tentative con- 
clusions: 

1, The term “objectives” is used as 
nearly the equivalent of purposes, aims, 
goals, outcomes, etc. of planned educa- 
tive processes. 

2. Valid expected objectives will in 
the future be expressed in terms of sci- 
entifically determined qualities, quanti- 
ties and functional adaptations to cap- 
acities and prospective needs of learners 
for well described learnings. 

3. But since such scientific determin- 
ations are not yet practicable except in 
a few instances of literacy and hygiene 
values (see later) we must use instead 
as realistic and closely reasoned esti- 
mates as our over-philosophized ter- 
minologies and experiences permit. 

4. Learnings must ultimately prove 
the phenomena to be studied by educa- 
tional sciences. As data for scientific 
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description and valuation they are fully 
as available as the data upon which are 
built our present rapidly evolving med- 
ical, agricultural, dietetic and other life- 
based sciences and technologies. 

5. Our present necessarily pre-scien- 
tific (quasi-philosophical) efforts can, 
however, further use these recognitions 
and approaches: 

a. Children, youths, and adults are 
by their evolved large-brain, speech- 
using natvres lavish acquirers and 
storers of learnings. 

b. Those learnings are capable of 
scores of distinctive classifications ac- 
cording to best growth-periods of ac- 
quisition, spontaneity or difficulty of 
acquisition, functional usefulness, best 
methods of promotion, internal char- 
acters, etc., etc. 

c. Large proportions of the nat- 
uralistic learnings acquired by babies 
under three or four years of age — 
walking and use of hands, speech, 
some social attitudes, and moral be- 
haviors, etc. — remain usefully func- 
tional throughout all their later years. 


d. Also large proportions of the 
learnings acquired by easy habits and 
almost without effort by children, 
youths and adults, quite apart from 
schools, endure as sources of use, 
pleasure, or other satisfactions into 
old age—play and imitative activities 
of children, social gossip, miscellan- 
eous reading of adults, etc. 

e. Specialized teachers and schools, 
sparsely established centuries ago, but 
increasingly, and now generally, since 
inventions of printing, are agencies 
designed to meet two conditions in 
promoting acquisition of learnings: 

(1) They are to promote learn- 
ings which cannot otherwise be ac- 
quired ; 

(2) And they are, as expensive 
agencies, restricted to promotion of 
learnings of large supposed later 
value to the learners themselves or 
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through them to their small and 
large societies. 


6. For various reasons, the public 
high schools, their teachers and their 
administrators are in such present states 
of confusion over traditional and newly 
experimental processes of deriving edu- 
cational objectives that on the one hand 
their actual preparations of A class 
learners are probably less efficient than 
earlier, and on the other hand they are 
utterly failing to serve the needs of the 
C and lower B class learners now 
thronging their doors. 


HOW DETERMINE EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES NOW? 


But in the present pre-scientific con- 
ditions of all our terminologies, theories, 
traditions, and other philosophical (in- 
cluding sociological) approaches, the 
present writer can only make some ten- 
tative suggestions as to possible future 
scientific determinations of objectives 
for (a) a few classes of elementary 
school learnings (ages 6-12), (b) sev- 
eral classes of secondary school learn- 
ings (ages 12-18) ; and one class of post 
secondary school learnings (the voca- 
tional for B and C class learners). 


MASTERIES OF THE LITERACY ARTS 


The “literacy arts” are here taken to 
include confident performance powers 
over ordinary reading of printed mat- 
ter; handwriting; spelling; essay-writ- 
ing; and written arithmetical computa- 
tions. 


Those literacy arts have from early 
historical times been among the most 
artificial of the inventions of mankind. 
Their use by cults of partly civilized 
peoples have often long been specialized 
by limited classes of clerks and calcula- 
tors. Also in very clumsy form, — 
Chinese writing and printing, Roman 
numbering systems, Greek and Gothic 
alphabets — they have often crystallized 
into static practices. But the literacy 
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arts as here considered are those fam- 
iliar to our readers both in alphabet 
and numbering systems. 


In our times we think of at least mod- 
erate masteries of the literacy arts by 
adult men and women as the most signal 
tests of their personal civilization. Fur- 
thermore, modern cultures are designed 
to assure moderate mastery of literacy 
arts on the part of all normal adults as 
a sine qua non of their so-called civi- 
lization. An illiterate people is an un- 
civilized people in common acceptance. 


Performance masteries of the literacy 
arts are, then, in civilized societies, es- 
sential instrumentalities to successful 
productive activities not only of eco- 
nomic kinds, but also of culture-build- 
ing, kinetic civism, health-conserving, 
religious, and, eventually, of the higher 
degrees of family-rearing and pleasure- 
finding kinds. Increasingly, then, it is 
generally agreed that reasonable abili- 
ties to use the literacy arts are among 
the foundations of all other productive 
processes, and hence the chief objec- 
tives of elementary school educations. 


LITERACY ARTS ARE ARTIFICIAL 
AND DIFFICULT 


By far the largest class of schools es- 
tablished in European and American 
countries since the invention of printing 
have been those designed to teach im- 
mature children elementary perform- 
ance masteries of the literacy arts. So 
artificial are those masteries that, un- 
like moderate masteries of scores of 
other useful performance arts—cooking, 
tillage, animal controls, cutting, build- 
ing, weapon-using, etc.—they could not 
ordinarily be learned through imitative 
and experimental processes. It was 
found that only through instructional 
and training processes operated by spe- 
cialized teachers over several years 
could they be effectively learned either 
by children from seven to twelve years 
of age, or youths from twelve to eight- 


teen, or even by adults not earlier 
taught. 


To our forefathers, and in large meas- 
ure to us of the present, it seems en- 
tirely logical that useful performance 
masteries of the literacy arts should be 
acquired by children before twelve 
years of age and that substantial im- 
provements in those masteries should be 
effected during later years of attend- 
ance in junior and senior high schools. 
Indeed, large proportions of the cul- 
tural educations of even children from 
eight to twelve years of age, as well as 
most of that, except athletics, for high 
school learners, depend upon reading, 
essay and record writing, and written 
computational abilities. 


DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Secondary schools are here taken to 
include junior high schools and senior 


high schools.) 


The objectives of secondary school 
educators have usually been expressed 
in terms of subjects — Latin, French, 
algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, 
ancient history, advanced American his- 
tory, bookkeeping, geography, physical 
training, manual arts, and a dual sub- 
ject called English, but embracing two 
very unlike contents — written English 
language (including adaptations of 
grammar) and samples of standard 
English (including American) _litera- 
ture. 

Until recently, and still in a degree, 
the contents of the older of the above 
subjects were based largely on college 
entrance requirements. Furthermore, the 
alleged values of those “studies,” taken 
individually, have long found expres- 
sion almost exclusively in the writings 
and addresses of college (and some high 
school) specialists in them. Almost 
never did a speciailst in Latin or French 
attempt to appraise the educational val- 
ues of chemistry or algebra — or vice 
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versa. But specialists in English writing 
frequently insisted that the objectives of 
their field must in important part be 
realized as requirements correlative to 
the teaching of the other subjects. 
Outside of bookkeeping, typewriting 
and some fragments of other office 
practices, it is doubtful if in any of the 
objectives of the above subject-matter 
fields as traditionally expressed in parti- 
san, ex parte valuations have now more 
than slight validity except as cultures 
for the more able-minded learners. At 
secondary school levels philosophical 
determinations of objectives are for 
present purposes seen at their most con- 
fusing partisanship and vagueness. 


INADEQUACIES OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
DETERMINATIONS 


Ideally, would-be educational scientists 
should be able to resort to the social 
sciences for specifications as to the 
kinds and amounts of particular social 
and personal values required by a 
wholesome and progressive civilization 
and for which youths 12 to 18 years 
could be efficiently prepared by educa- 
tive processes. Practically, however, the 
social sciences have not yet evolved suf- 
ficiently for such purposes. Several of 
our leading sociologists—notably Lester 
Ward, Small, Giddings, and Ross — 
have repeatedly expressed extremely ad- 
verse judgments on modern educational 
practices. But their few attempts at con- 
structive opinions, stated in “omnibus” 
generalizations, have had little influ- 
ence. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF LEARNERS 


Let us assume that presently all nor- 
mal youths between ages 12 and 15 will 
be attending junior high schools, and 
those over age 15 and under 18 will be 
attending senior high schools. For pur- 
poses of this discussion let us consider 
only the millions attending senior high 
school. And furthermore let us assume 
that as neighborhood schools serving 
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populations engaged in 100 or more 
kinds of gainful employments, those 
schools cannot seriously undertake to 
offer any kinds of genuine vocational 
education for so many diversified voca- 
tional careers any more than they could 
train for the professions. 

Finally, let us assume that in such a 
high school of 500 to 1,000 youths from 
15 to 18 years of age a certain pro- 
portion—herein designated as of A class 
intellectual capacities—will be manifest- 
ly able and disposed to prepare for later 
college entrance. Another proportion, 
here designated as of C class intellectual 
capacities, will no less clearly be quite 
unable to meet college entrance require- 
ments, even if they and their parents 
have such ambitions. 

For present purposes, too, let us as- 
sume that in a statistical distribution of 
a thousand pupils into a normal curve 
of rating mental capacities, twenty per 
cent (or a fifth) will rate as A class, 
another fifth as of C class, and the re- 
maining three-fifths as of B class mental 
powers. . 

Again for purposes of this paper we 
shall not concern ourselves with either 
traditional or newly proposed objectives 


of high school educations for the A or 
B four-fifths. 


WHAT OBJECTIVES FOR THE C CLASS 
TWO HUNDRED? 


By virtue of their maturities, their 
physical and social developments, their 
unavailabiilty as yet for gainful employ- 
ments, and their own and their parents 
ambitions, as well as prospects of some 
further kinds of educations suited to 
their below par intellectual capacities, 
all these 200 are admitted to senior high 
schools to remain until past 18 years of 
age. What shall the high school offer 
them? 

Clearly few of the traditional high 
school studies as long standardized — 
foreign languages, mathematics, natural 
sciences, histories, classical English lit- 
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erature, advanced English writing, etc. 
—are at all suitable for these C class 
learners. They will take to the athletic 
sports, the amateur shop work and 
household arts eagerly enough, but the 
actual values of these to them or their 
societies through their forty or more 
post school years are still very doubt- 
ful. Probably their nine years in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools will 
have given them as much introductory 
masteries of English language and lit- 
erature as they can profitably assimilate 
or use to advantage. 
ADULT CAREERS OF THE C CLASS 


In a sense the adult careers of A 
class learners have long been solicitously 
prepared for by their societies. Our 
readers have doubtless attended college 
and high school Commencement exer- 
cises. Here the winners in educational 
marathon races have been showered 
with praise and at least implied prom- 
ises of exceptionally attractive voca- 
tional careers ahead. 

But how rarely have our schools ex- 
tended any pleasant recognition to their 
C class learners! Indeed, until recently 
much of their backwardness has been 
tacitly ascribed to the willful perversi- 
ties of themselves or their parents. 
Throughout their adult years their mem- 
ories of school days have doubtless 
seldom been pleasant. 

Nevertheless, sociologically speaking, 
their adult lives do exhibit much the 
same kind of non-vocational careers as 
those of their more able-minded cousins. 
Nearly all will marry and rear families; 
all can vote and, when advantaged, 
otherwise share in democratic politics; 
all can and do acquire reading and 
other kinds of cultures adapted to their 
low levels of intellectual and perhaps 
other capacities; all will share member- 
ship in many kinds of societies inter- 
mediate between the familistic and the 
political; all will be under obligations 
to safeguard the healths and vigors of 
themselves and their dependents; and 


all will in their limited and too often 
self-destructive way pursue pleasure as 
ends. (We leave to other than public 
school agencies consideration of their 
adult religious careers; and we must 
hope that since modern conditions of 
promising entry upon vocational careers 
force deferment of that to age levels of 
20 or more, specialized schools of pre- 
paration for their vocations will be 
avialable at ages 18 to 25 as now for 
the A class learners. ) 


OBJECTIVES FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATIONS BASED ON THE ABOVE SIX 
NON-VOCATIONAL CAREERS 


After our C class learners have at- 
tended elementary and junior high 
schools for nine years, what can three 
more years in senior high school build- 
ings do for them in their near ap- 
proaches to the maturities of adulthood? 
A great deal, it is here contended. 

Their physiological maturities have 
prepared them for intersexual interests 
and to contemplate realistically under 
the leadership of specialized teachers, 
some of the responsibiliites of parent- 
hood. 

Also under specialized teachers of 
political citizenship, and with the aid of 
much well-adapted reading matter, they 
can be led to understand especially the 
more pathological tendencies of local 
politics and to have functional ideals 
towards state-wide and national political 
problems. 

Again assuming availability of spe- 
cialized teachers, the opportunities for 
these C class learners to acquire broad 
and diversified ranges of cultures from 
well-adapted readings, moving pictures, 
radio, television, and other agencies, 
seem nearly limitless. 

Similar modern opportunities seem 
increasingly available for the other three 
careers here considered — physical wel- 
fare, social, union, and cultural mem- 
bership in small societies, and the pru- 
dent pursuit of commercial, domestic 
and other wholesome pleasures. 











What Current Materials 
Did for Our Teaching 


By KATHARINE DRESDEN and LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


[ A previous report in this Journal’ it 
has been related how an unusual pro- 
gram originated with the suggestion 
from the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the California State Department 
of Education that it would be interesting 
if a group of teachers could and would 
experiment with an increased classroom 
use of current materials. Accordingly, a 
workshop was organized early in Janu- 
ary of 1946 for a week’s study of ways 
and means for carrying on such class- 
room programs during the second school 
term. Some teachers came to the work- 
shop with considerable previous experi- 
ence in classroom use of newspapers, 
periodicals, radio, newsreels, recordings, 
guest speakers, forums, and other media 
and procedures from which the adult 
learns what goes on in the world. For 
the most part, however, the workshop 
members had only a clear recognition of 
the need for their use. 


Why were these teachers concerned 
about the classroom use of current ma- 
terials? It is a basic assumption of our 
way of life that all citizens have access 
to information regarding current affairs, 
and can form intelligent opinions on 
current issues, and arrive at able and 
intelligent decisions as a consequence. 
Thus, the curriculum of the modern 
school in all its branches must take the 
responsibility for relating formally or- 
ganized content with the problems of to- 
day and tomorrow. Current materials 
have as a consequence been widely used 
in the social studies, English, science, 
mathematics, and other subjects as well. 

But while the importance of this in- 

1 Lucien B. Kinney and Katharine Dresden, “Current 
Materials and the Curriculum,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 23 :398-403, November, 1948. 
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@ In various issues during the past three 
years, the Journal has carried reports on 
some of the activities of a rather large 
group of teachers who were experiment- 
ing with the classroom use of current 
materials. They were working in more 
than twenty high schools and were desig- 
nated as the California Council on the 
Improvement of Instruction. An account of 
their activities and experiences with an 
evaluation of results appeared in book 
form in the fall of 1949 with the title, 
“Better Learning Through Current Mate- 
rials.” 

In this article, the editors of that report 
have given a retrospective view of the 
way the group worked, how more than 
eighty teachers went about writing a 
book as a cooperative enterprise, and 
how some unanticipated values emerged 
in the effects upon the quality of the 
teaching. Dr. Lucien Kinney is Professor 
of Education at Stanford, and Dr. Katha- 
rine Dresden is now on the staff of Chico 
State College. 





tegration is daily increasing, the new 
and varied classroom practices neces- 
sary for effective use of such materials 
are discouraging to the teacher who 
does not have them in her repertory. 
Consider the teacher attempting for the 
first time to draw directly on adult 
sources of information. She must face 
such questions as these: What materials 
are usable and available? Where can 
they be obtained? For what courses and 
what topics are they suitable? Above 
all, what purposes are to guide deci- 
sions? 

Classroom procedure represents addi- 
tional problems: How are current ma- 
terials used effectively? How introduce 
them to the inexperienced class? What 
administrative problems must be met? 
Finally, in evaluating results the teacher 
must ask herself: How effective are the 
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materials in relation to pupil achieve- 
ment in regularly expected subject- 
matter outcomes? What other special 
results may one expect in the class? 
How can they be measured? 


— such as these led to the 
organization of the workshop in 
which the Council originated. Through- 
out the ensuing period, the teachers have 
experimented cooperatively in using cur- 
rent materials and collected evidence as 
to their effectiveness in developing: (1) 
effective learning in the subject-matter 
fields; (2) understanding of current af- 
fairs; (3) ability to use adult sources of 
information; (4) development of pupil 
leadership and _ resourcefulness; (5) 
adjustment to individual differences 
among pupils in interests, capacities, 
and objectives. 


In their early and sometimes dis- 
couraging experiences at the beginning 
of the project the Council members 
found an amazing dearth of published 
materials on detailed classroom proced- 
ures, or tactics as they came to be called. 
Exactly how does a teacher adjust such 
a program to individual differences? 
How does she plan and direct class dis- 
cussions, use the bulletin board, the 
radio, and the multitude of other details 
which, unimportant in themselves, add 
up to expert teaching? The answers to 
these questions can come only from the 
classroom teachers who can answer the 
question, “How does it work?” 


The 24-page brochure’ published in 
September of 1947, and describing the 
activities and results of the first eighteen 
months of the study, met an instant 
response, and a demand that required a 
second printing and a world-wide dis- 
tribution. The need for more informa- 
tion about procedures in this field was 
evidently general throughout the profes- 
sion. And so the September, 1948 





*Lucien Kinney and Reginald Bell, Better Teaching 
‘ough the Use of Current Materials, Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Education, 1947. 


Newsletter of the Council appeared with 
this headline: 


WE ARE GOING TO WRITE A BOOK 


The announcement was the result of pre- 
liminary planning by a small group at 
Stanford during the summer of 1948. 
They had consulted the Stanford Press: 
“If we want a book published for the 
opening of school in September, 1949, 
when must you have the manuscript?” 
As a result, February first became the 
deadline. Royalties were to go into a 
fund to support continued study of 
teaching practices. An October date was 
announced for a conference at Asilomar 
to collect and organize materials, and to 
perfect the operations for completing 
the manuscript. Nine chapters were sug- 
gested by the group as follows: 


Current Materials in Various Classrooms 

Current Materials as Enrichment 

Learning to Use Current Materials 

Current Materials as a Basic Resource 

Having Effective Classroom Discussions 

Developing Pupil Leadership 

The Room Display Area 

Administering Current Materials 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Teaching 
Procedures 


The Asilomar conference in October 
of 1948 was a typical Council activity — 
two days of intense, continuous, stimu- 
lating interchange and development of 
ideas. A committee was designated to 
study and report on materials for each 
chapter. The chairman was provided 
with a folder containing clippings from 
previous Council Reports pertaining to 
his topic. A staff member of the Stan- 
ford School of Education acted as ad- 
viser for each committee. After an open- 
ing session to review plans and schedule 
the agenda, the fifty members of the 
conference divided into committees to 
draft the outline of each chapter and 
supply illustrative material on teaching 
practices either from the files of ma- 
terial from earlier reports, from experi- 
ences of the committee, or from con- 
tributions from the general sessions at 
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which each committee submitted its re- 
commendations. Thus the editors left the 
conference with a file of source mate- 
rials organized by chapters, and with 
valuable suggestions as to presentation. 


age operations, agreed on at 
the Conference, were as follows: 


1. The Saturday meetings at Stan- 
ford. These were held throughout the 
autumn quarter. Council members from 
San Jose, Sequoia High School, San 
Francisco, and other schools in central 
California attended to work over the 
rough draft of each chapter. Duplicated 
prior to the meeting, this was analyzed 
in a three-hour session. While sugges- 
tions as to form and style were wel- 
comed, the analysis was directed to these 
questions: Are these the most significant 
problems? Are these effective proced- 
ures for meeting these problems? Do the 
illustrations portray the procedures ef- 
fectively? Are they described so clearly 
as to be of use to any teacher that wants 
to use them? 

While the main purpose of the meet- 
ing — to produce a chapter — was never 
lost sight of, the meetings actually con- 
stituted a seminar on teaching pro- 
cedures that none of the teachers was 
willing to miss. Results of various activi- 
ties were compared, and difficulties and 
solutions considered, in a free, informal, 
but serious interchange of ideas. Each 
week, after the first, was spent by the 
editors in preparing a working draft of 
the chapter for the next Saturday, and 
completing the revision of the chapter 
worked over on the previous Saturday, 
until by Christmas a rough draft of the 
book was completed, representing the 
best thinking of the Saturday editorial 
groups. 

2. The Regional Workshops. Council 
members in outlying areas had not par- 
ticipated extensively in the Saturday 
meetings. They were now called on to 
appraise the overall effectiveness of the 
book, as well as its detailed content. 
Week-end workshops were scheduled at 
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Fortuna, Bakersfield, and San Diego to 
review the rough draft, chapter by chap- 
ter. Here the groups considered first the 
general value of the book — did it con- 
vey the message of the Council as to 
their purposes and activities? Were the 
key problems defined, and their solu- 
tions described? Next they turned to the 
individual chapters: Were better illus- 
trations of teaching procedures avail- 
able? Recent classroom experiences pro- 
vided much that was new and valu- 
able, and many useful suggestions re- 
sulted in a fairly complete rewriting by 
the editors. 

3. The final editing. The members of 
the Council had done their part, and 
now it was the turn of the editors. Many 
suggestions as to form and style had 
been gratefully received by the editors 
during the work sessions. The problem 
now was to organize the materials into a 
unified account that could carry clearly 
and simply the picture of the class- 
rooms in the Council. To supplement 
the verbal portrayal they secured the co- 
operation of professional photographers, 
who recorded many scenes from Council 
classrooms, to illustrate the activities 
described in the text. The editors felt a 
real sense of achievement when they met 
the February first deadline. 

As the Council completes its second 
major publication, it is natural to pause 
for an objective appraisal of the values 
that have resulted from the Project. 
Clearly, these must be real and impor- 
tant; otherwise there would be no ac- 
counting for the steadily growing mem- 
bership in the Council, and the increas- 
ingly active support and participation of 
the administrators in the Project schools. 
What values have the members actually 
realized from their participation? What 
values do the administrators find in 
their activities? What is the significance 
of the project from the viewpoint of the 
Stanford consultants? These questions 
have been examined at various Council 
conferences, and the answers, briefly, 
are as follows: 
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The Project teachers have uniformly 
found an increased satisfaction in their 
teaching as they became more experi- 
enced in the use of current materials. 
How was this brought about? 

1. More significant content, together with 

improved teaching procedures. 

2. A more effective classroom atmosphere 

for learning. 

3. The integration of activities of school 

and community. 

4. Better and more meaningful learning. 

Clearly all of the above-mentioned 
contributions of the Council to the 
school situation and improved pupil- 
learning are important to the adminis- 
trator and would amply justify his en- 
thusiasm for the Council and its activi- 
ties. In addition, however, the Project 
makes several other contributions which 
are of vital importance to the adminis- 
trator in particular: 

1. It provides a focus of exploration 
and activity in curriculum development, 
teaching materials, and classroom pro- 
cedures, that radiates enthusiasm to the 
entire staff. 

2. It provides security and fellowship 
for the experimental-minded teacher. 

3. It provides for a systematic collec- 
tion of evidence as to the value of the 
materials and procedures which are be- 
ing experimented with. The administra- 
tor is continually faced with the ques- 
tion, from his school board and his com- 
munity, What are we getting as a result 
of this type of activity? The public is 
entitled to an answer to this question. 
The Council has accepted the responsi- 
bility for securing the evidence. 

The consultants from Stanford, Pro- 
fessors Bell, Kinney, Dresden, and 
others, were attracted to the Project 
from the outset by the unusual emphasis 
placed on the controlled study of ma- 
terials and procedures in the classroom. 
A vast resource of teaching materials, 
not hitherto of practical use to the 
schools because not systematically stud- 
ied, was being made available. The im- 
portance of classroom tactics, after years 
of neglect, was again stressed as essen- 


tial equipment for the successful teacher. 
In brief, the Council constituted a long- 
needed laboratory for appraising mater- 
ials and developing teaching skills. 


AS TIME passed, however, they became 
aware of values of even greater sig- 
nificance. They came to realize that here 
was a new and effective pattern for co- 
operation between schools and teacher- 
education institutions. Tactics could be 
studied only in the field; help in experi- 
menting and evaluating came from the 
University, with results profitable to all. 


Gradual, also, was the realization that 
the Council had created a new and more 
effective plan for education of its mem- 
bers. Why is the Project so effective as 
an in-service education program? First, 
because the initiative is with the teach- 
ers, seeking to improve their practices 
in clearly defined directions. In addi- 
tion to the assistance extended by the 
consultants in response to specific re- 
quests, exchange of ideas and practices 
at the conferences provided an amaz- 
ingly effective learning procedure. Eval- 
uation programs continue to provide 
evidence of growth in teaching ability. 


At least equally important is the fact 
that the Project is indigenous to each 
school. The activities and the procedures 
being studied are those that each teacher 
considers important. If the Council were 
to be dissolved tomorrow, the progress 
that has been made would remain, and 
its continuation would be limited only 
by the loss of stimulation and exchange 
of information within the group. 

What is the next step? Each chapter 
in the book opens up new possibilities 
of exploration and discovery. Having 
established the organization and pro- 
cedures for effective cooperative re- 
search, the Council is unanimous in its 
view that its work has only begun. With 
the stimulus of new members and new 
schools on its rolls, the Council will 
continue its quest for new ways for 
“better, happier, and more meaningful 
learning.” 











COLTON REALLY PUTS IT 


TO WORK ... 


In United States History 


edge great emphasis has been 
placed on the needs of youth in our 
schools. The more progressive trend on 
the high school level fits the curriculum 
to these needs. Familiarly called “life 
adjustment education” this trend lends 
itself to an interesting treatment of 
United States history. We in Colton are 
specifically concerned with United States 
history as a course taught in a manner 
which meets these more demanding and 
pressing needs of youth. 

What are these important needs of 
youth? It is here that any life adjust- 
ment course should begin. By searching 
through the numerous and varied office 
records we can begin to understand our 
students. Through personal interviews 
and questionnaires we learn more. By 
carefully analyzing their apparent pres- 
ent and future needs we can more effec- 
tively begin a course in United States 
history. 

While students and teachers are be- 
coming acquainted with their classroom 
situation they are also learning more 
about their other school environment. 
Students are made aware of their demo- 
cratic student government at work. Rep- 
resentatives of the student council bring 
the message of this primary example of 
democracy in action to the classroom. 
The pupils see some direct benefits and 
results of democracy from such imme- 
diate experiences within the school. In 
addition, students are trained in meth- 
ods of studying in order to make their 
contributions to the class more fruit- 
ful, not only to themselves, but to other 
students as well. Through carefully 
planned teacher-student preparation and 
the democratic processes at work within 
the classroom a pattern will be laid in 
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By DONALD MADSEN 





@ This series of three reports on the 
practical workings of courses aimed at 
Life Adjustment Education comes from 
teachers in the Colton High School. In the 
November issue of the Journal, Principal 
Donald McIntosh explained the careful 
preparation that was made for launching 
the program, so as to make sure of fac- 
ulty understanding and public support in 
this new approach to serving pupil needs. 
Two features of the plan in action as here 
described are particularly interesting: the 
realistic concern for practical outcomes 
brought about a revision of the tactics of 
instruction, but the familiar names of 
courses were retained. 

These reports have been chosen as rep- 
resentative of the beginnings which an 
earnest faculty can make. Donald Madsen 
is Head of the Social Studies Department: 
Mrs. Beulah Bullington is Head of the 
English Department; and Virginia Trevitt 
directs Orientation classes. 





the early days of the course which will 
provide a working framework upon 
which students may study, understand 
and admire their country. 


Perhaps one of the richest sources 
which any American history course 
could utilize is the local community 
itself. Through community surveys and 
studies we in Colton are attempting to 
increase and to use more effectively local 
resources in order to enrich the educa- 
tional program and to afford more op- 
portunity for the practical application 
of learning to life’s problems. Students 
learn and study local history, popula- 
tion, geography, agriculture, industries, 
commerce, transportation and communi- 
cations, occupations, standard of living, 
health, government services, recreation, 
education, churches and social ideas. 

By bringing the community into the 
study of United States history, students 
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will begin to build concepts, in a familiar 
local setting, upon which depends an 
understanding of the same concepts in 
larger settings and more difficult con- 
texts. Students should learn to recognize 
local counterparts of similar but distant 
situations. Students, by studying their 
community, should develop desirable at- 
titudes toward and a sense of respon- 
sibility regarding community betterment 
which will be carried over into adult 


life. 


a a study of the local situation — 
school and community — it is but 
a step to study the state in which the 
pupils reside and to study the national 
government to which they owe alle- 
giance. By this time students have had 
the opportunity to discuss democratic 
principles in school government and 
have had the opportunity to put such 
practices to use in the classroom. The 
student has studied the community and 
has seen the many and varied activities 
and obligations of community member- 
ship. From here the student should 
grasp a better knowledge of state gov- 
ernment and its relationship to the local 
picture on the one hand and the na- 
tional government on the other. Student 
congresses are organized in the various 
classes so that pupils may observe at 
first hand the legislative processes as 
they operate in our state and national 
governments. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
studies which we in Colton deem essen- 
tial is the serious consideration of our 
Constitution which has developed with 
time and has adapted itself to new eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Students 
must learn to appreciate the master 
document which it is. They must be 
made conscious of its place in their 
everyday living and of their responsi- 
bility toward the development of better 
government whether it be on the na- 
tional level or on the school or local 


level. 


A student cannot achieve a compre- 
hensive and accurate picture of our na- 
tion’s history unless he has some knowl- 
edge of our nation’s physical existence. 
Certain natural features such as moun- 
tains, rivers, deserts, etc. have affected 
the history of the United States im- 
mensely. Our country’s growth and de- 
velopment; the distribution and extent 
of our rich store of natural resources; 
the comparative economic expansion of 
the various sections of our land all have 
their base in the geographic factors of 
the country. 


Ww" the discussion of our physical 
make-up as a nation we have found 
an excellent location for the considera- 
tion of the vital question of the conser- 
vation of our many natural features. 
Preparation and study of outline and re- 
lief maps, surveys of local and national 
conservation projects and needs, panels, 
debates, sketches and posters exemplify- 
ing our conservation problems, studies 
of the many and varied physical features 
within the United States are all activities 
which are undertaken to give students a 
thorough geographic basis for studying 
United States History. 

One of the important lessons to be 
learned by pupils is that the growth of 
democracy in our nation was a natural 
result of the heritage and environment 
of the people. The spirit of democracy 
which the early settlers brought from 
Europe was kept alive and expanded by 
our own pioneers who pushed westward. 
This great period of democratic develop- 
ment should be understood. The under- 
standing of the party system as it un- 
folded may be better studied by the use 
of local, state and national elections 
with their wealth of campaign literature 
and tactics to be brought into the class- 
room for analysis and observation. 

This era was a period of great social 
changes, too — foreign immigration ex- 
panded our boundaries; new institutions 
such as the public school and the Grange 
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were developed; humanitarian efforts 
such as prison and asylum reforms, anti- 
slavery movements, temperance legisla- 
tion and women’s rights were fought 
for. Then, of course, the ever appealing 
story of the lure of the West will catch 
the students’ imaginations. All the while 
this democratic spirit found expression 
in many areas of thinking — literature, 
music, journalism and art. These various 
areas must be used in a course of United 
States History to make it more alive and 
rich in meaning and content. Students 
must come to realize the great demo- 
cratic heritage which is theirs today — 
not cold, hard facts about these early 
periods but understandings, apprecia- 
tions and attitudes which last much 
longer in a student’s mind and influence 
his actions much more. 


siete one of the more important 
aspects of American History is that 
of the importance of the “machine” in 
our society. The story of how the farmer, 
the laborer, the scientist, the politician 
and the business man have come to grips 
with the social, political and economic 
problems created by our industrializa- 
tion leads us to bigger problems of labor, 
big business and government regulations 
of both. Local business, labor and gov- 
ernment leaders and organizations can 
shed much light on a better understand- 
ing of these issues. 

Students of United States History 
should also become aware of changing 
patterns of American life. From the be- 
ginning of this country’s history Amer- 
icans have been conscious of differences 
among themselves—sectional, social and 
racial. Such differences have grown 
steadily less, and the people of the 
United States are becoming increasingly 
unified. 

There are reasons to explain why 
Americans have grown more and more 
alike in their values and desires: modern 
communications; better and faster trans- 
portation; the development of a national 
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press, literature and music; and com- 
mon experiences in the movies and in 
the sports arena. An industrialized so- 
ciety with its countless luxuries has 
standardized American culture. Educa- 
tion, too, has played an important part 
in this picture for without it the host of 
students could not learn of this heritage 
which we have come to admire and 
respect. 

The story of these social and cultural 
patterns in American History are inter- 
esting and they will make the students 
increasingly aware of the complexity of 
our society. The pupils will study the 
authors, painters, educators, scientists, 
inventors, reformers and their chief con- 
tributions to the American scene. The 
development of sports, schools, the mod- 
ern city and home, religious liberty and 
racial tolerance will all have their place 
in our study of these changing patterns 
of American life down through the 
years. 


Fisatty, in a course in United States 
History students must grasp the im- 
portance of the emergence of the United 
States as a world power. We are on the 
verge of many unsolved international 
difficulties today. Students must be made 
aware of these through every medium 
possible such as the newspaper, the 
radio, television and magazines. Scores 
of publications are available for scru- 
tiny. Students must have access to cur- 
rent material upon which to develop 
understandings and concepts of prob- 
lems about him daily. The student will 
be interested in an analysis of these 
complicated world situations for often 
the consequences of these problems are 
brought very close to home. 

Today this country is a leading mem- 
ber of the United Nations and is whole- 
heartedly committed to promoting world 
peace. The road to peace calls for the 
same full measure of national effort as 
does war. The pupil will do well to study 
carefully and seriously the current situa- 
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tion in which the peoples of the world 
find themselves. 

Such a course in United States His- 
tory as herein discussed, with a new 
emphasis in content and organization, 
may be summarized under three heads: 
first, American History is characterized 
by great interest in social and economic 
factors; second, increased attention is 
given to the international setting; and 
third, within the past decade the ideals 
and traditions of democracy have re- 
ceived increasing stress. 


More important, these concepts have 
been placed in a setting which has mean- 
ing and usefulness to the student. With- 
out this factor, these areas of study 
would have no more interest than the 
most traditional approach to the study 
of United States History. We are inter- 
ested in such things as attitudes, appre- 
ciations and understandings rather than 
unrelated and easily forgotten subject 
matter which has no practical applica- 
tion to everyday living. 


In English That's Different 


T COLTON Union High School last 

year and this year, the administra- 
tion has set up in the English Depart- 
ment a class which is called “Experi- 
mental.” It is not legally a mentally 
retarded group although each one in the 
class is retarded in some way, and the 
classes have been limited to fifteen or 
eighteen. 


Last year a very informal situation 
was maintained. The Holmes edition of 
Les Miserables was read to the class. 
Since every student in any class will 
respond to the feeling in this story, the 
class began to “feel” together; then they 
began to “think” together about whether 
they would feed Jean Valjean if he came 
to the door. They suffered with Cosette 
and “thought” her mother should have 
asked the neighbors about the Thenard- 
iers; they were happy when Cosette re- 
ceived the beautiful doll. They began to 
tell how the comic book representations 
of the story showed Jean Valjean’s es- 
cape from the prison ship. They became 
interested in any radio, television or 
comic book material about Les Miser- 
ables. They enjoyed working on the 
questions — a few only —at the back of 
the book. They know the answers. They 
know why Sister Simplice lied to Javert. 


By BEULAH BULLINGTON 


They would have lied too in the same 
situation. They love Jean Valjean for 
not allowing Champmathie to go to 
prison in his place. They want to answer 
and talk about why his decision was 
right. No one has been asked to read or 
pay attention— unless one member of 
the class said to another, “Be quiet so 
she can read.” Sometimes they sum- 
marized but the name given to that form 
of composition was, “Some one should 
tell George what’s going on because he 
was absent yesterday and this won't 
mean much if he doesn’t know where 
we are.” 


Then the conversation drifted around 
to Colton and the Indians who used to 
live here. Some of the boys had visited 
Asistencia Mission and told of what they 
had seen there, some had grandparents 
or other relatives buried in the old Agua 
Mansa cemetery and asked questions 
that no one could answer; so they 
brought answers from home. Then they 
looked over several library books and 
laughed about the early difficulty with 
railroad tracks (a present Colton joke) 
and read parts here and there in early 
stories of the country. Then the paper 
began to advertise the Ramona pageant 
at Hemet. That was a good time for the 
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story of Ramona. The background of 
the story ties in with the background of 
Colton. It was “cut” because parts of it 
are too detailed for a class of this type. 
The teacher was reading this story to 
the class and took the book home to 
write some short check questions. The 
book was not missed until just as the 
bell rang for that class. The classroom 
was half-way down a hall from the 
teacher’s desk. There was a lot of fast 
thinking between ‘the two rooms. Prob- 
ably this would be a good day to say, 
“I forgot the book and left it at home. 
What shall we do?” The reply was 
astonishing — folders of missions, pic- 
tures of Ramona cut from papers, an 
old yellowed leaflet about Asistencia. 
The period was filled with contributions 
unassigned. (Note: This has been tried 
in some other classes and the answer 
was “Nothing,” and Moral: It usually 
takes two stones for one bird.) 


His class “read” the same classics 

that were read by other classes. They 
“read” more because there were sopho- 
mores and juniors in the one class and 
they covered the classics of both levels, 
but the whole approach was different. 
If one girl had a desire to help the class 
over four chapters by telling the four 
chapters, she did. Then those chapters 
were not read by the rest of the class. 
Perhaps ten chapters were told, and 
talked about, and one page read. Two 
were repeating English in other classes 
and helped the situation. The questions 
discussed orally were always questions 
for life adjustment. Why classics? Char- 
acters in classics are the ones like us. 
The words and the punctuation and the 
background should never get in the way 
of the classics in any class and most cer- 
tainly not here. “Character and human 
sympathy,” the two things that really 
matter, are found in classics. That is the 
part taken for experimental English. 
Communication follows. 

This year these students, most of them, 
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were put into regular classes. One girl 
happens to be in a class with the same 
teacher who had her in the experimental 
class last year. At the beginning of that 
year, she was afraid to move in the 
class. She sat quietly listening for weeks. 
This year on the second day, she passed 
out all the books to a class of twenty- 
six, asked each student to sign for the 
book and when the teacher asked her to 
check the number of names against the 
number of students, she immediately 
answered, “I did.” It has been a pleasure 
to hear favorable reports about two other 
students. The reports were really brought 
out in conversation between a teacher 
“before” the experimental class and a 
teacher “after.” The “after” teacher of 
one said, “Why, she doesn’t mind giving 
a report in class!” The teacher “before” 
said, “She must have changed.” It was 
particularly satisfying to the teacher of 
the “special” class because neither of 
the speakers knew where the girl had 
been the year when they didn’t have 
her. She went on a trip last year with 
her parents and her experimental class 
assignment was to bring back some pic- 
tures and information so that the class 
could enjoy her trip, too. She showed 
pictures and talked for two days. The 
class moved around and crowded to- 
gether to see her road maps and pic- 
tures, and they asked questions. She was 
happy in the status that she achieved. 
And she is beginning this year with 
confidence. 


T= class this year has different prob- 
lems. There is only one girl in it who 
was in the class last year. She has a 
speech difficulty and also has difficulty 
in writing. She handed in her first few 
sentences after persuading a girl behind 
her to write them for her, but she smiled 
and wrote them herself when the teacher 
reminded her that she hadn’t done her 
own work. There is a boy who doesn’t 
speak, read, or write. He is happy to 
pass books, he enjoys a radio picture 
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book that the teacher brought for him 
from the public library and brings it 
to class every day. He may speak when 
he becomes adjusted to the class and 
teacher. He is beginning to laugh about 
things that happen. There is a girl who 
cannot read. She carries the library 
book brought for her, but today she 
seemed to be concealing the cover. Some- 
one may have told her it is too young 
for her. The book will have to be 
changed. The teacher plans to take pa- 
pers with food ads that have pictures. 
She may be able to succeed with a note- 
book of pictures and accompanying 
words and prices. Her project for the 
whole year may be, “How to read in 
order to buy for the home.” Some others 
in the class have written cards for free 
picture material. The class may gain 
standing by making picture collections 
to lend to other classes. There is a boy 
who talks well, but reads poorly. He 
ktiows the words in the book carried by 
the girl who does not read at all. Today 
she was seated near him and he was 
asked if it would interrupt his reading 
if she should ask him words. He pushed 


out his chest and assured her it would 
not bother him in the least, and she 
asked him at least one word that he 
knew. One student will probably be 
checked to another class. The facts have 
not all been collected but his “feeling” 
seems to be different from all the others. 
These children need all the skill in writ- 
ing and reading and talking that they 
can get, but like Nora in Ibsen’s Doll’s 
House, they need recognition as human 
beings. As human beings they have all 
the needs educators have outlined — 
deep personal, human, developmental. 
In large normal classes they cannot 
be recognized; they want to be unknown 
because they know they cannot compete. 
In this small class where they realize 
that “all of us have schnozzles, if not 
on our faces, then in our characters, 
minds, or habits,” as Jimmy Durante 
says “What a great world it would 
be if we all learned to laugh at our 
schnozzles.” We hope each one will 
achieve confidence in what everyone in 
a democracy must have confidence in — 
himself as a person. That is what we are 
trying to do in experimental English. 


In Ninth Grade Orientation 


EFORE one reads far in A Frame- 

work for Public Education in 
California, he is struck with this vital 
sentence: “Education in a democracy is 
concerned with the education of free 
men— loyal to the values and process 
of democracy, with knowledge to guard 
their freedom, and possessing the dis- 
cipline with vision to enable them to 
sacrifice personal and immediate gain to 
the general welfare.” 

To implement such a philosophy, Col- 
ton Union High School has developed a 
varied program of guidance and coun- 
seling. One facet of this program is a 


By VIRGINIA TREVITT 


course known as ORIENTATION. The aims 
and objectives of the course are: 


1. To give the student a knowledge of the 
facilities and tools within the school. 


2. To acquaint the student with pertinent 
issues in the present world situation. 

3. To give the individual a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in the reconstruction 
of a democratic society and the means 
by which he can fulfill it. 

4. To create within the student a sense of 
the relevance of education to the needs 
of the world. 

5. To equip the individual with the moral 
and spiritual qualities that will free him 
to make his best contribution to his 
generation. 
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6. To develop in each youth a sense of 
values that will enable him to answer 
division in men and nations. 


It is obvious that the way of life we 
have so long accepted as our birthright 
is under attack. Every thinking person 
in the western world today must be con- 
cerned in some measure about the way 
to put democracy on the offensive. It is 
a cradle to grave problem and Colton 
High School is making a concerted ef- 
fort to produce an ‘answer. 


In Colton’s orientation course, students 
select officers in each class group. These 
officers meet once each week and lunch 
together. They discuss the current unit 
being taught and offer suggestions and 
criticisms. 

Since the classes are large (about 60 
students per class) a real understanding 
of democracy is necessary simply to 
have satisfactory class sessions. Demo- 
cratically elected officers take responsi- 
bility with the teacher for routine ac- 
tivity such as check-outs, projection of 
films, room climate, decorations, seating 
arrangement and discipline. 

In Colton High School orientation is 
required during the entire ninth year. 
It does not compete with other courses 
in the curriculum since it takes the place 
of study for all freshmen. It is devoid of 
all competitive techniques. No grades 
are given, no homework is assigned, no 
text is used, no credit is offered. It is 
taught in hour periods. One half of each 
hour is used for lecture and discussion, 
while the last half is used for study of 
other academic subjects. 


URING the study period a table is 
D provided at which preside student 
“experts” in each academic subject open 
to freshmen. These student helpers are 
members of the class who volunteer to 
give their services; they are usually re- 
placed after a semester of assisting. This 
honor gives the “experts” status and 
opens a way for them to share their 
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knowledge with others who may not 
grasp a subject as quickly as they do. 
The assisting is limited to showing a 
fellow student how a problem is worked, 
explaining a rule of grammar or a con- 
jugation in Latin. This process takes 
place during the study period and is 
conducted with quiet dignity so that 
others are not disturbed. During this 
time the teacher is free to move from 
pupil to pupil and do personal or aca- 
demic counseling. The important factor 
involved here is the way each person in 
the large group becomes voluntarily re- 
sponsible for his own conduct because 
he senses the value of what is going on 
around him. 


While academic skill is held impor- 
tant, the emphasis in orientation is on 
helping each individual, regardless of 
race, class or mental stature, to find the 
adventure of achieving a sense of des- 
tiny. For instance, students discuss WORK 
in relation to the “general welfare.” 
They are taught the philosophy upon 
which true democracy is dependent, that 
each individual is important and that all 
kinds and types of work are equally sig- 
nificant. The highest value is placed on 
WORK upon 
which our free society is dependent for 
its very life. 


as creative opportunity 


A unit of study, SCHOOL IS OUR IN- 
DUSTRY, involves fact finding, vocational 
testing, individual interviews and _per- 
sonal experiments in attitudes and prac- 
tices toward work. Students are encour- 
aged to experiment with such values as 
absolute honesty in their school work as 
well as with their responsibilities at 
home. 


When one girl became so interested in 
the experiment that she began to do a 
maximum job at home... her mother 
came to school to find out what she was 
being taught! Many students have begun 
to take so much additional work respon- 
sibility at home that parents have be- 
come surprised and gratified. Through 
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these experiments in actually applying a 
philosophy of responsibility, students 
themselves become not only better ad- 
justed to life but happy in creating new 
patterns of thought and action. 


HE student at Colton is taught that 

belief in God as it is found in our 
great songs, historical documents and 
the philosophy of the Founding Fathers, 
is the fundamental principle of freedom. 
He is encouraged to discover the differ- 
ence between the ideology of democracy 
and other existing ideologies. From the 
words of Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson he learns that democracy was 
conceived in the western hemisphere as 
a part of God’s plan for the new world. 
He discovers that William Penn’s, “If 
men will not be governed by God they 
will be ruled by tyrants” is becoming 
more and more prophetic as the demo- 
cratic nations are confronted with the 
alternative to either live what they be- 
lieve or go down before a vast and 
dynamic totalitarian ideology. 

A unit on HOMES — THE ARSENALS OF 
DEMOCRACY is taught. Students find that 
every individual in a home is a potential 
pace maker and peace maker. They test 
the things they discuss in class in the 
crucible of family living and return to 
the classroom with exciting reports on 
how taking responsibility really works. 
While studying how to create a sound 
home, the student learns how important 
it is for him to think and act construc- 
tively in his family relationships since 


families like his are the fundamental 
units of life in a democracy. How to 
apply honesty, unselfishness and caring 
to family living is taught as necessary 
to the creation of unity on a world scale. 

Students discuss the problems of hu- 
man nature in a serious effort to pro- 
duce answers and create new behavior 
patterns within the framework of their 
own daily experience. 

Youth is ever visionary and idealistic, 
but youth is also willing to pioneer when 
the goal is worthy of the price he must 
pay for reaching it. In the atomic age 
the goal, according to Professor Toyn- 
bee, may well be the survival of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Orientation in Colton High School 
includes driving instruction, safety, al- 
cohol education and inter-cultural rela- 
tionships. These units are taught coop- 
eratively by students and teachers in an 
effort to help the individual to set stand- 
ards of conduct and accept values that 
will enable him to build a stronger so- 
cial order. 

Life adjustment is less complex when 
individuals become active participants 
in creative endeavor. Fears tend to dis- 
appear as one takes up an offensive posi- 
tion. When students and teachers to- 
gether find that moral and ethical prin- 
ciples work as they are applied to rela- 
tionships with individuals and situations, 
they begin to see their part in securing 
the future of the free world. This is the 
substance of the life adjustment course 


offered at Colton High School. 





Whose Schools? 


Public schools, on which we rely in the main as the basis of education, must 
be an agency of the entire society, not a property of any group or privileged class. 
Universal free education, to which we are committee, should mean just that. The 
schools are not run for the single benefit of the teachers, or the parents, or even 
the pupils themselves. We mean to have the entire community benefited, making it 
a better place to live, and a better place in which to make a living. This can only 
be accomplished by our willing citizen participation. 

— General Omar Bradley, in an Address before the National 
Citizens’ Committee for the Public Schools, January, 1950. 











A Quart of Education 


X-SUPERINTENDENT “X” was on 

the spot! Before him was a crowd 
of 6,000 fighting men of the United 
States Armed Forces. As a former edu- 
cator, he was trying to defend his pro- 
fession against the honest grievances of 
these average citizens and the unjust 
sniping of malcontents and cranks. 
Hecklers were shouting, “Why didn’t we 
have better teachers? When will we get 
enough schools? How about teaching 
something useful? Give us what we want 
— we pay for it! You wasted our time! 
— Teach us how to solve our problems! 
— What about some action? — Bring 
our schools up-to-date. Learn us what 
we gotta know to raise a family . . . to 
get a job... to be happy. Etc... . ” 
The major was certainly on the spot. 
Why had he been made the Information 
and Education Officer of this outfit? /F 
they would only calm down, he could 
answer them. /F he could speak to them 
individually, he could give them satis- 
faction. Sure! But that would take about 
twenty years, and he had to do some- 
thing NOW. The tension was rising! 
How could he get out of this impossible 
situation without being disgraced or 
ashamed or even stoned? This was too 
much; he’d run for it! —Hold on a 
minute! There was one chance left. In 
his frustration, he had forgotten. Why 
not try a Questionnaire?! 


“Say, you men; wait a minute! I’ve 
got an idea that will give each of you 
a chance to have your say. I'll hand 
everyone a sheet of paper. Write on it 
your complaints, suggestions, and prob- 
lems. I ask only one thing in return. 
Answer a few questions for me. Your 
replies will help me and other educators 
to solve your difficulties. Will you co- 
operate?” 
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By J. WILLIAM CUNLIFFE 





@ Only for unusual reasons would the 
Journal publish a contribution of this 
length. The reasons will be evident to the 
reader: the novel and dramatic setting, 
the interesting story interwoven, and the 
striking portrayal of our educational para- 
dox. The illustrations add emphasis to 
some disturbing facts still entrusted to an 
uncertain future. 

Some of the author’s background of 
varied experiences may be inferred from 
those attributed to the personages he pre- 
sents. At present J. William Cunliffe is 
Coordinator of Secondary Education for 
Orange County. 





A roar of approval arose from the 
audience, and the ex-school superinten- 
dent awoke from his nightmare with a 
pounding heart and perspiration on his 
worried brow. He rolled over cautiously 
in his upper bunk. There were no other 
officers in the stateroom; so no one 
would kid him if he’d been talking 
in his sleep. Heaving a sigh of relief, 
he stretched out more fully and began 
to ponder the meaning of his strange 
dream. 

Six thousand men— pointed their 
fingers at him in accusation. Why at 
him? Why six thousand? As a public 
administrator, he had always done what 
was expected. Now, as the Information 
and Education Officer of the Amphib- 
ious Force, he was doing again what 
was expected of him. His conscience was 
clear. . . . But was it? 


Tomorrow would be “D” Day. It 
would be a rough landing. The enemy 
was strong. This was the time in a man’s 
life when a conscience began to be more 
conscientious. Better think it out! 

Well, let’s see... . Six thousand? 
There were about six thousand kids in 
that suburban California school system 
he used to run. Then there were about 
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six thousand draftees in that educational 
survey he’d made in Orange County. 
Five thousand seven hundred nine of 
them had filled in his questionnaire 
when they registered for Selective Serv- 
ice at the high schools just before the 
invasion of our West Coast. Why, his 
very ship was carrying six thousand 
troops. So what? It could have been 
symbolic of any of these . . . Oho, 
maybe that’s it! A lot of people were 
disturbed about the type of education 
they had been getting. Had he and other 
educators really done their best to rem- 
edy the situation? Well, not exactly. 
They knew a lot of the answers to the 
problems. They had even held faculty 
meetings on it. But there had never been 
enough time to do much about it — so 
many, many things — boards, clubs, 
committees, and no end of papers to 
shuffle from the “IN” to the “OUT” 
basket. Yet, more ought to have been 
done to meet the needs of those chil- 
dren whose future had become his re- 
sponsibility. Just look at the mess we’re 
in now! They could have prepared them 
to carry on better. It was within their 
power to make the pupils’ lives a little 
more pleasant. The least they could have 
done was to see to it that students 
were interested and happy while they 
were in school. Gosh, if he could only 
get another chance, he’d surely do it 
differently! 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
soft knock on the stateroom bulkhead. 

“Come in. — Oh, hello, Chaplain! 
What’s on your mind?” 

“Oh, I’m just checking up on the 
‘flock.’ There are a lot of nervous lads 
tonight with things on their minds. What 
keeps you awake?” 

“Not much that I can do anything 
about.” 

“Spill it; maybe there is still a bright 
idea in my old noggin.” 

“You know, if I could have about 
fifteen minutes with that old gang of 
school teachers and administrators I 


used to pass the time of day with, I’d 

leave them a bit of advice. Why I might 

even give the PTA an idea or two.” 
“Such as?” 


“Just tell ’em to look alive; put some 
of their research into action; quit wait- 
ing for the other fellow to take the lead; 
have a little courage to begin within 
their own schools in a small way and 
then stick to it until the whole school 
came alive and and became a real, chal- 
lenging, thrilling experience for the 
pupils! — Oh, nuts! What’s the use of 
talking about it now? Anyway, you've 
other people to see tonight who deserve 
your blessing a lot more than this ‘too 
little and too late’ educator.” 


“Now, son, relax a minute. It may not 
be so hopeless as you think.” 


The chaplain reached into a trench 
coat and brought out a quart of Scotch! 


“Good Heavens, Chaplain, don’t tell 
me you're disillusioned, too?” 

“No, no, my boy, I just ‘liberated’ 
this from one of the more desperate 
members of the crew. He’d just begun 
to bolster his courage when I popped in 
on him. To avoid the possibilities of a 
court-martial, he took the pledge and 
handed it over. I didn’t have the heart 
to do this in front of him.” 

The chaplain stepped to the sink and 
let the contents gurgle down the drain. 

“What’s this got to do with me?” 
asked our hero dryly. 

“It just happens that you might be 
able to send that message to your pals 
after all. You know that the Japanese 
current sweeps right past the coast of 
Siberia and eventually glides down the 
shores of Sunny California. If you’re 
not in a hurry, you could float that mes- 
sage home. By the time it gets there, our 
forces may have won back the Golden 
State, and your note will make the news- 
paper headlines. You'll have to admit 
that would be unusual for educational 
news. Here, put your words of wisdom 
into this quart bottle. It may never get 
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there, but it will do you good to get it on two or three sheets of this “V-Mail’ 

your worries off your chest.” stationery and pray that they are not 

“Why, I couldn’t get one-half of what peer Met Mr 

I ought to cay into thet. formation and Education Officer grabbed 

“So much the better. You ‘pedigeesers’ his pen and began to write his flood of 
are too long-winded anyway. Just print ideas. 


FELLOW EDUCATORS AND PARENTS OF WHAT’S LEFT OF THE U.S.A. 
Somewhere in the Pacific — “D” Day, Asia. 
Dear Colleagues: 


By dawn, Father Time is going to be very busy. He may turn my hour-glass 
over, but the odds are that he’ll just let my sand run out on “Red Beach.” 

There are a thousand ideas running through my brain upon which I’d like to 
be sure to speak to you, but my present limitation of time and space force me to 
speak my piece forcefully, yet briefly. I might even go poetic to do it. 

There is so much I'd like to do differently, if I get another chance. I’d try to 
put into practice so much more of the things school people know about and we 
ought to do, but seldom seem to find the time or means to do them. If there is 
another chance for me, I’m going to strive to put first things first. You ask me 
what, in these precious last moments, seem to me a first priority. 


I'd put DEMOCRACY first if — 


IF THERE IS ANOTHER CHANCE 


Let’s LET democracy really work! 

You ask me how? — think I’ve a quirk? 
Let the people have a voice! 

Let the teachers practice choice! 

Let the children all rejoice, 

Because democracy does work! 


Well, it may not be much as literature, but it says what I feel tonight! No 
problem is TOO BIG, if you will honestly be completely democratic in seeking its 
solution. A constructive, democratic attitude is the key to dynamic, professional 
growth and gracious, personal living! 

Oh, I know what we said after World War II —there just isn’t time to be 
THAT democratic. Yes, and you'll be tempted to say it again, but what’s the rush? 
What does it profiteth a man if he gains an extra life time yet he loseth the things 
of real worth in doing so? 

If there is another chance — won’t you take the time to let democracy work? 

Again, you'll answer — YES — BUT, what about the three R’s? 

Remember, any informed educator has known since early in the twentieth 
century that those fundamentals are taught best in realistic situations. When a 
child has been put into a situation where he wants to learn a skill because he 
needs it to solve his problems which are bothering him or his group — THEN he 
learns it. Such learning will be better understood and stay with him longer. 

You, as a profession, have a responsibility to do your vital part in the forward 
drive toward a better day. The burden will not be light; yet, it will not be beyond 
your creative and resourceful strength. Yours is the privilege and the obligation to 
carry our heritage forward. May you be worthy of the work. 
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My letter is interrupted by an announcement over the transport’s loudspeaker: 


. “NOW HEAR THIS! THIS IS ABLE HOUR! BOAT TEAMS, MAN 


YOUR STATIONS!” 


“Able Hour” is here! We have begun our supreme effort! Within the hour I’ll 
be on “Red Beach.” Most of us will “graduate with the dawn.” The odds are great, 
but, if we do win another chance for those remaining, what are the odds that you 


will let democracy work? 


Sincerely, 


EX-SUPERINTENDENT “X” 


I. & E. Officer 
Major, Infantry 





SPECIAL EDITORIAL 
The California Chronicle — Memorial Day, 2050 


| ew front page of this edition contains 
the complete text of a letter written 
by a “Doughboy-educator” during the 
early part of World War III. It must 
have been the dying wish of a citizen 
soldier, patriot, and educator. Appar- 
ently, it was picturesquely placed in a 
quart bottle and set afloat as he left his 
transport to become one of the many in 
an unsuccessful landing on “Red Beach.” 
Only this week was the bottle found, 
appropriately enough, by an inquisitive 
school child who was collecting marine 
material on a California Beach for a sci- 
ence project. After a century, the spirit 
of that hero has returned to remind us 
that our heritage was not easily won! 

What a challenge is presented us in 
this short letter! All he asks of his sur- 
vivors are two things: (1) let democracy 
work in our daily living; () give all our 
children the best education possible! We 
have come a long way in the last hun- 
dred years, but we still can do more to 
achieve those ideals. 

To let democracy work, we face the 
perpetual task of teaching each new gen- 
eration how democracy functions. Each 
generation must be taught not only the 
process but also to appreciate its re- 
sponsibilities and privileges. This can 
best be done by living it in school 
situations. 


To effect the second charge of obtain- 
ing the best education possible for all 
our children, we still must keep our 
practice more closely in keeping with 
our scientific research and the people’s 
needs. This writer found it amazing to 
look over some old charts compiled a 
few years before the time of the “Quart 
of Education” message by the very same 
author. 


These charts are reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the university authorities. They 
are all that remains of a study done in 
Orange County, California, when the 
Selective Service Registration was set 
up in the high schools of our state a few 
years prior to World War III. Out of 
about 10,000 men between the ages of 
18-25, the educator got answers to his 
questions from nearly 6,000. These facts 
and figures will give you some idea of 
their problems back in 1950. 


It is heart-rending to think of the 
human resources our ancestors wasted 
just a century ago. This local picture 
was a true reflection of the state and 
national scene. The tragedy was that a 
few were aware of the problem but were 
unable to adjust their high school cur- 
ricula quickly enough to meet the needs 
of the people. Not until the Federal 
Government established its gigantic 
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OF ELHM- OF ELM!. SCHOOL OF H.S. OF HS. IN COLL. GRADS 


ENTARY SCHOOL 


6% 10% 


compulsory youth training program, 
were all these young citizens guided, 
educated, and counseled until they found 
their proper place in society. It was this 
large incident of nearly 50 percent drop- 
out before high school graduation that 
contributed just one more opportunity 
for the strong central government to 
control the education of our youth. The 
other contemporary educational litera- 
ture of the twentieth century substan- 
tiates these figures. We shall quote only 
one, the Commissioner of the United 
States Office of Education, Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath: 


“A recent survey by the government office 
indicated that out of every 1,000 students 
finishing the fifth grade, 900 have the abil- 
ity to go through high school; yet, only 403 
do so. Out of the same group, 320 have the 
ability to go through college; only 70 do so. 
‘Thus,’ Dr. McGrath warns, ‘every year the 
nation is failing to train 55 percent of those 


4% 224% 25% 20% 128% 


who ought to finish high school and 76 per- 


,” 


cent of those who could profit from college’. 
— NEA News, November 18, 1949. 


ll. WHAT REASONS DID THEY GiVé 
FOR QUITTING SCHOOL? 


44% 
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Here is early evidence of economic 
stratification of our society. The financial 
problem may be found even in the other 
reasons given, but it is interesting to 
note that 56 percent do not name it as 
the main reason for their quitting. These 
findings were corroborated by other re- 
search done during the same period in 
other ancient cities of the United States. 
We quote briefly from a report of the 
United States Department of Labor, 


“Why Young People Leave School,” 
1948. “At least one half of the children 
who enter fifth grade drop out before 
completing high school.” . . . Their main 
reasons for doing so were found to be 
dissatisfaction with courses and teachers. 
About one-fifth dropped out purely be- 
cause of financial circumstances. When 
looking back on it, over one-half ad- 
mitted they regretted leaving school. 


Ill. WHAT HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS WERE LEAST OR MOST VALUABLE? 
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Our predecessors’ over-emphasis on 
the technical skills is most evident here. 
No wonder they were so continually in- 
volved in social strife when their schools 
could not make the social sciences any 
more appealing than these figures in- 
dicate. A similar study made at that 
time by the Los Angeles and San Diego 
City Schools confirm these statistics! 
Dr. Edgar Bruce Wesley, a mid-western 
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educator, social scientist, and historian 
of that day, stated in a speech made in 
Los Angeles on January 20, 1950, “The 
Social Sciences as taught today are 
among those courses which force young- 
sters out of school! History and civics 
are like whiskey — they very seldom can 
be taken straight.” 

The beginnings of the great trend in 
American education toward Life Adjust- 
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ment Education is revealed here. This 
evidence is likewise confirmed by all the 
historic literature on the subject. From 
the flashy report in the Los Angeles 
Examiner newspaper, on April 5, 1950, 
“Representatives of 200,000 Youth Air 
Problems at Forum,” to scholarly Ph.D. 
dissertations, this theme was making 
itself felt. 


IV. WHAT VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
DID THEY HAVE? 


A. Number of jobs they have held 
since leaving school? 


Note: (In the United States Department of 
Labor Study of 1948, ibid. page 10, one-third 
of those who dropped out had three or more 
jobs the first year.) 
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% based on 5376. Remaining 38% equals 
those who are still in school or who left space 
vacant. 


B. Were they employed on a regular 
job as part of their life work? 


374- yes 


“28% 





35%-- no 


(In school, etc., not applicable.) 
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C. Did high school prepare them well 
for their first job? 


58% 


yes 





\ ‘. -- 34% 





27% 
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Not applicable 


D. Rating of high school vocational 
guidance showed it as: 








Here we see conclusive evidence of 
the needs of youth which eventually 
broke down the stubborn Nineteenth 
Century academic curriculum pattern of 
American high schools. Those early 
Twentieth Century schools were not ade- 
quately preparing enough of them for 
the world of work. More guidance and 
counseling were desperately needed. 
This was proved even more emphatically 
by the L. J. Elias surveys of 1949, at 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
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Washington. It is little wonder that they 
experienced so much juvenile delin- 
quency in those chaotic days, when we 
remember that our community guidance 
centers were set up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment about 1960 to fill in where the 
high school had failed. 


V. SOCIO-CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


A. Of the 3936 who were of voting 


age, how many were registered to vote? 
Note: (This correlates well with the distaste 
evidenced for the social studies in Chart No. 


IIL.) 
41% not registered 


ec | 
reg¥Stered, 
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World War II left our people at a 
low ebb of civic and spiritual conscious- 
ness. It was such evidence as this which 
persuaded our educators that the schools 
could not be separated from life and its 
problems. As money became more and 
more difficult to get, because our society 
had reached the limit of its taxation 
load, curriculum builders began, even 
during World War II, to find ways of 
sending youth into the community to 
study and work out social problems. 
This had a three-fold benefit. It helped 
develop their socio-civic consciousness; 
it helped them practice Christianity and 
strengthened their spiritual apprecia- 


-17% voted last election 


28% registered, not 
voting 













C. What is their marital status? D. 

















single - 2968 
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divorced 
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tion; and it relieved some of the 
crowded situations in our school plants. 

B. How do they spend their free re- 
creational time? 
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ca 
Despite the fact that these statistics 
were compiled just before television be- 
came common household equipment, it 
is interesting to note that reading and 
radio were both conspicuous by their 
absence. Obviously, our forefathers had 
not yet realized that the real problem of 
our modern age was to train people for 
using their leisure time. They had not 


yet dreamed of our three-day week and 
two-hour working day. 
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The only thing that puzzles us about 
this is that since they married so early 
in life and reared children, why did 
their schools not prepare them for such 
responsibilities ? 


This “Quart of Education” serves well 
to remind us that the schools of 2050 
A.D. did not just happen. They were 
paid for by men who gave their lives on 
the battlefield and in the halls of learn- 
ing! Our new curriculum for living, the 
final elimination of competitive grades, 
well-trained and well-paid teachers, free 
public community colleges for all—such 
achievements are the result of years of 
blood, sweat, and tears of our fore- 
bears. It was the ceaseless, cooperative 
struggle of parents and educators for 
American youth that brought our pres- 
ent level of success. 


Perhaps no single document had 
greater influence in bringing about this 
new day in public education than the 
“Framework for Public Education in 
California,” drafted just one hundred 
years ago. It is fitting to quote from it 
in concluding this article. (A Framework 
for Public Education in California, 
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California Framework Committee, Calli- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, pp. 13-14): 


“The school program should provide op- 
portunities for individuals to work and play 
together. Sufficient freedom under guidance 
to initiate, pursue, and evaluate individual 
and group activities must be provided. Group 
problems appropriate to the maturity of the 
individuals must be selected if effective ac- 
tion on them is to be undertaken. Personal 
and social problems of concern to the learner 
abound in daily living in school and out. 
From these a selection should be made. 
They range from the sharing of equipment 
for work and play on the kindergarten level 
to the improvement of international rela- 
tions on an adult level. Whatever the nature 
of the problem, it should be one of concern 
to the learner. Appropriate information and 
skills in democratic group action should be 
brought to bear on it by those concerned. 
The solution should represent a consensus 
of thought. Only daily practice in solving 
problems through group action will develop 
a citizenry adequate to share the responsi- 
bilities of a democratic way of life.” 


This “Quart of Education” was only 
a small measure, but such was needed 
to prime the pump! Praise be to those 
who had the vision and courage to make 
the dream a fact! 





Where Is That Road-Block? 


We are overly sensitive to the criticism of the subject specialist in the college 
who assumes that it is the responsibility of the high school to imitate the program 
of the college. This is reinforced by emphasis of teacher training institutions and 
state departments of education on the accumulation of course credits in a par- 
ticular major field of specialization. By placing a greater stress on subject majors 
and materials and methods for teaching in major fields than on child growth and 
development and educational sociology we produce teachers more interested in 


teaching subjects than students. 


Colleges and state departments of education are not greater offenders than the 
administrators who encourage the subdivision of their high school programs into 
narrower and narrower subdivisions. In our larger high schools we have the 
phenomenon of allowing seniority to determine who shall teach the courses in 
senior English or American History. We place prestige value on greater specializa- 
tion. The smaller school is encouraged to think of itself as inferior because it 
cannot provide as high a form of specialization as the larger. 

A few schools in the country are experimenting with some form of “core cur- 
riculum” or “integrated course” form of organization. Such programs leave much 
to be desired but it is unfortunate that the majority of our high schools have not 
taken at least this small step in the direction of discarding the medieval heritage 


of subject organization. 


— Samuel H. Holton, in the North Carolina High School Journal. 
































Is A School Crisis Necessary? 


. public schools of California and 
of the nation have passed through a 
period of crises during the past decade. 
We have recently emerged from a long 
period of deficiency in school housing, 
and shortage of teachers resulting from 
low salaries and a general physical and 
financial breakdown of the public school 
system. The passing year has witnessed 
many attacks on the public school, cen- 
tering principally on the large school 
systems of the country, but reflecting 
generally on all our schools. These criti- 
cisms have caused us all great concern, 
and it is obvious that if they are al- 
lowed to continue unchallenged, a large 
segment of our citizenry may lose con- 
fidence in our system of public educa- 
tion. We are now entering upon an in- 
tensified period of international crisis, 
when the demands that must be made 
upon the tax structure, and on our pro- 
duction facilities for defense, threaten 
our public schools with further short- 
ages of personnel, finance and facilities. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the public schools of America can- 
not pass from one crisis to another, and 
suffer the neglect and limitations arising 
therefrom without great danger, not only 
to the future of our public schools, but 
to the youth of America, who must 
be prepared for the emergencies ahead. 
Isn’t it wise for the school personnel and 
boards of education to review the crises 
through which we have passed, to deter- 
mine if our system of public education 
has been seriously weakened? Will the 
present international crisis further un- 
dermine the schools? If so, how and 
what can be done about it? The all- 
important question we should ask our- 
selves is: “Is a crisis in public education 
necessary ?” 


By J. PAUL ELLIOTT 





@ The causes of crises and conflicts in 
the public attitude toward the schools are 
sympathetically analyzed in this discus- 
sion by a school board member. He be- 
lieves that the misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations which occasion them can 
be avoided. 

Mr. Elliott's comments carry unusual 
weight because of his national standing 
and influence as well as his clear under- 
standing of the factors to which the public 
is sensitive in judging the work of the 
school. J. Paul Elliott's outstanding service 
as a member of the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education led to his election as 
President both of the California School 
Trustees Association and the National 
School Boards Association. This article is 
based on an address given at the Con- 
vention of State School Administrators in 
October. 





There are certain facts we should rec- 
ognize in answering this question. We 
should always remember that our system 
of public education is unique in the 
world; and that it has probably con- 
tributed more to the establishment and 
maintenance of our American way of 
life than any other single factor. The 
American people believe in our system 
of free public education. The individual 
parent is probably more interested in 
the school which educates his child than 
in any other phase of government. The 
people expect the public schools to 
achieve the objectives and ideals which 
they consider necessary to the adequate 
education of their children. 


The criticisms we hear about our 
schools, are in a large part from those 
who believe in public education, but who 
feel that in some measure, the schools 
are not fulfilling their total obligation 
to the community. Criticism based on 
unfamiliarity with the schools and on 
misunderstanding of the program and 
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functions of the schools, is so prevalent 
today as to cause us to pause and con- 
sider whether or not public education 
itself is not in danger of being under- 
mined and unwittingly sabotaged by ir- 
responsible and unthinking critics. 

The neglect of our public schools by 
the citizens of this country during the 
past decade did not just happen. There 
is much evidence to indicate that this 
condition existed because school admin- 
istrators, teachers and school trustees 
failed in the past to concern themselves 
with anything other than the problems 
within the school and the classroom. We 
overlooked our obligations to the com- 
munity to keep it well-informed as to the 
program, processes and needs of our 
public schools. We failed to keep our 
citizens fully informed on the impor- 
tance of the public school to the origin 
and development of our American dem- 
ocracy. We neglected to take the time to 
inform the parents of our school chil- 
dren of the educational advances and 
improved conditions which made the 
classroom program of today far differ- 
ent from that experienced by parents a 
generation ago. In other words, we took 
our public schools for granted, and as- 
sumed that the people were as well in- 
formed about the program as we thought 
we were. Unlike the automobile manu- 
facturer, who annually advertises to the 
public the improvements on the current 
model of his automobile, we have neg- 
lected to inform the people of the ad- 
vantages of our modern system of pub- 
lic education, and of the increased op- 
portunities offered to the children of to- 
day over those of a generation ago. 

It is altogether probable that many 
of those close to the operation of our 
schools have failed to note the various 
waves of criticism which have recently 
assailed public education. These critics 
appear not to be motivated by any one 
purpose. The complaints come from 
many sources, and do not appear to con- 
stitute any well-organized attack upon 
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public education. The groups which ar- 
ray themselves against the public schools 
range from the subversive elements who 
would destroy our democracy, to those 
who are alarmed concerning the much- 
misunderstood controversy in our col- 
leges concerning academic freedom and 
loyalty oaths. There is no question that 
the subversives and communist sym- 
pathizers who would destroy our entire 
system of democracy and our American 
way of life, are doing everything in their 
power to discredit the public schools. 
They realize that if they can destroy free 
public education in America, they can 
destroy freedom and democracy. 

At the other extreme, are the unthink- 
ing members of faculties in our Amer- 
ican colleges who have carried the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom so far as to 
urge that affirmation of allegiance to 
this country is an infringement on their 
right of academic freedom. While there 
are undoubtedly subversives within the 
ranks of our college faculties, we know 
that they are only a small minority. We 
know also that many of the faculties in 
our colleges who oppose loyalty oaths 
are genuinely loyal to this country. The 
average citizen, however, does not un- 
derstand how the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to this country can violate the 
principles of academic freedom. There 
are many of us who agree with this 
viewpoint of the average citizen, remem- 
bering that academic freedom is the 
right to search for truth with a free and 
open mind. It is therefore difficult to 
understand or justify the position that 
affirmance of allegiance to the principles 
of this free country can violate the right 
of academic freedom. It is equally per- 
plexing how a teacher committed to the 
doctrines of Communism can claim the 
right to search for truth with an open 
mind. 

It is the opinion of many thinking 
persons that this over-publicized contro- 
versy in our college halls has done much 
to convince many citizens that our sys- 
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tem of education is dominated by teach- 
ers and educational leaders who are not 
sympathetic with the democratic princi- 
ples of this country, and who deem loy- 
alty to our form of government as un- 
important. No matter how wrong these 
citizens may be, the fact remains that 
the damage has been done, and that a 
program of positive Americanism on 
our college levels is necessary to re- 
establish the fullest confidence in the 
patriotic leadership of our universities 
which we know exists. 

Between these two extremes causes of 
concern are other important factors that 
appear to contribute to the misunder- 
standing that exists concerning our 
schools. The ever-recurring questions 
raised by advocates of “progressive” 
education and those who insist on a 
narrow program with primary emphasis 
on the Three R’s, has also caused con- 
fusion in the public mind. In the first 
place, no one seems able to define the 
oft-publicized term “progressive” edu- 
cation. Certainly, everyone will concede 
that there must be progress in education 
just as there must be progress in science, 
industry, and other fields of activity. It 
can be said without successful contradic- 
tion that the extremists in each of these 
philosophies of education are usually 
the most publicized, with the result that 
too great a portion of our people are 
confused as to what the educational pol- 
icy of the American schools is with re- 
gard to these two controversial issues. 

There are those, including the publish- 
ers of some of our large newspapers, who 
are convinced that the public schools are 
being led into dogmas of socialism, and 
that our educational philosophies are so 
liberal and extreme that, unless curbed 
by public protest, the schools will play 
into the hands of Communism. Those of 
us who work within our schools, and 
observe the fine spirit of Americanism 
which is developed therein, and know 
the well balanced program of education, 
know that these critics are judging the 


program of education incorrectly. The 
demonstrations of a very small but vocal 
minority within our educational field 
are the exceptions, not the rule. 

On the other hand, the group of citi- 
zens who criticize our schools for not 
teaching fundamentals and who insist 
on the primary emphasis of the Three 
R’s, lead many of our citizens to believe 
that we are failing to educate our chil- 
dren properly. Again, those of us who 
are close to the public schools, know 
that our public schools are effectively 
stressing the fundamentals and in addi- 
tion are giving to the young people of 
America a well-rounded program of edu- 
cation. This program includes the cul- 
tural and vocational training which suc- 
cessful citizens must have in a society of 
free people. The existing confusion arises 
out of our failure to keep the public in- 
formed concerning our program of edu- 
cation. This, I am convinced, is at the 
bottom of much of the misunderstanding 
and criticism prevalent today. 

There are those who do not subscribe 
whole-heartedly to the established Amer- 
ican doctrine of separation of church 
and state. These persons criticize and 
attack the public school on the ground 
that it does not foster Godliness or em- 
phasize a particular creed or sect. There 
are those who charge that the public 
school fosters atheism. We must be sure 
that the public school fulfills its obliga- 
tion in educating American youth in 
Godliness and belief in a Supreme Being 
inherent in our democratic processes. 
We must insist that no creed or sectar- 
ianism be taught which would deprive 
peoples of all faiths of the opportunity 
and benefits of our system of public 
education. 

I find nothing in our Education Code 
or in our statutes which prohibits us 
from teaching in the public schools, 
those fundamental moral and spiritual 
values or belief in God as a Supreme 
Being, or belief in faith, or even in sup- 
plication to a Supreme Being. These 
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fundamentals are inherent in that form 
of American democracy of free men 
which was instituted by our Founding 
Fathers, and which has marked this na- 
tion as a God-fearing nation. Perhaps 
we need to re-examine our curriculum 
requirements to be sure that we are not 
vulnerable to the criticism that we have 
neglected educating our youth in essen- 
tial spiritual phases of education. 

There is another group of critics who 
complain about our methods of educa- 
tion, and methods of reporting progress 
of the student, and who insist on judg- 
ing the schools of today by their experi- 
ence in the school of thirty years ago. 
In most of these cases, the critics have 
but a superficial knowledge of the actual 
teaching methods of today, and have a 
genuine misunderstanding of the class- 
room techniques which are now pre- 
valent. Sometimes these critics have had 
an unfortunate experience arising out of 
the difficulties of their own child in a 
particular classroom, and have used that 
unfortunate experience as a measuring- 
stick for the entire school system. 

All of these various sources of criti- 
cism are contributing to the crisis which 
the public school faces today, and raise 
the question, Why is there so much mis- 
understanding and confusion abroad in 
the minds of our citizens concerning our 
schools? Much of this criticism can be 
of value to those of us working in and 
with the schools, if we study complaints 
which are well-founded and endeavor to 
remove the cause of the dissatisfaction. 
Most of these misunderstandings are un- 
necessary. The difficulty is that we have 
not made clear to the public generally 
the methods and objectives which pre- 
vail in the average good school of today. 
We have not carried all of the people 
along with us in those constructive ad- 
vances in education which have occurred 
during the past decade. 

Perhaps we have permitted the heavy 
load of responsibility in operating and 
administering the local school to cause 
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us to overlook our obligation of good 
public relations and community infor- 
mation, which would aid our citizens in 
understanding the schools, and which 
would insure their confidence in our 
educational objectives. Perhaps we are 
somewhat like the captain of a ship, who 
spent so much time inspecting the boiler 
rooms that he overlooked the impor- 
tance of charting his course. The course 
which we have failed to chart is that 
course which is essential to an informed 
and understanding citizenry. We need 
to show, to demonstrate, to convince our 
people that we are efficiently teaching 
the fundamental skills and at the same 
time we are giving our young people 
cultural and vocational training which 
will help them to live successful lives. 

In these days of world stress, we need 
to assure the people that we are develop- 
ing in the very fiber of our youth, a 
devoted and loyal appreciation of the 
great freedoms and the opportunities of 
a workable democracy. We need to 
demonstrate to our people, and particu- 
larly to our parents, that our methods of 
instruction are sound, thorough and effi- 
cient, and productive of the best type of 
citizens. We need to include in this out- 
line of public relations the significant 
point that the public schools are for all 
the people, and serve all the children. 
When attacks are made on the public 
school by way of comparing it unfavor- 
ably with the private school, we need to 
remind the people that each serves a 
particular purpose; that while the pri- 
vate school is an integral part of our 
democratic processes, nevertheless the 
maintenance of a strong system of free 
public education is the greatest insur- 
ance that we have for the continuance 
of our American way of life. 

We must be sure that we have taken 
the time to work cooperatively and 
democratically with our parents and our 
community, so that they may feel that 
they are partners with us in the opera- 
tion of the schools. We must also be sure 
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that we take the time to give the com- 
munity a full report of the educational 
processes now prevailing. Citizens must 
be shown that the public school is a 
well-balanced educational institution, fol- 
lowing the middle-of-the-road policy, and 
is not being pushed off balance by the 
extreme educational philosophies of any 
school of thought. 

The responsibility of carrying the 
people along with us in the progress that 
we may make in education, is a respon- 
sibility which rests squarely on the 
shoulders of school personnel, adminis- 
trators and trustees. We have no one 
but ourselves to blame if the public is 
uninformed or unsympathetic. We have 
the right to be proud of our public 
schools, and we should be glad to point 
out their advantages to our citizens. Our 
failure in the past to do this resulted in 
crises occurring. Our failure to do this 
has contributed largely to the misunder- 
standing of today. 

We have done a fairly good job in 
arousing the public to the need of better 


financing, more adequate school facili- 
ties, and better salaries and working 
conditions for our teachers. We have 
been so busy with this phase of our pub- 
lic approach, however, that we have not 
taken time to go into the next phase of 
public relations. That next phase is the 
one which we are discussing here, and 
is the responsibility of creating a full 
understanding on the part of the people, 
of the advantages of the modern system 
of public education in the increased op- 
portunities offered to the children of to- 
day over those of yesterday. 

If we take this second step, and go 
the second mile in improving our rela- 
tionships with the community and with 
the people, we need have little fear but 
that the public schools of America will 
continue to be the corner-stone of Amer- 
ican democracy. Americans believe in 
public education, and are eager to sup- 
port it when they know. How are they 
to know unless we tell them repeatedly, 
carefully, and intelligently? There is no 
need for a crisis in education. 





It's Time to Cheer Up 


As I review the history of education I am amazed at the tremendous progress 
we have made during the comparatively short history of our country. From a few 
church-dominated, narrow, and undemocratic institutions providing for the selected 
few, we have evolved an educational system unequalled by any country in the 
world. Our teachers are better trained and better qualified, and our curriculum, 
even with its inadequacies, is meeting the needs of more individuals than that of 
any other nation. Must we hang our heads in shame because of this? Why can’t 
we broadcast our achievements, which are numerous, in our attempts to educate 
all the children of all Americans according to their needs? 

Yes, teachers, the time has come to stop and take stock. Our communities 
want to be proud of their teachers, but they cannot as long as we continually em- 
phasize our weaknesses. Let’s start telling the people of the tremendous task we 
have undertaken and the unheralded accomplishments we have achieved. In short, 
| i Stop cutting our own throats. — Kenneth T. H. Brooks, in The Clearing 
| ouse, 














Criteria for Evaluation 


| The first principle of a sound evaluation program is to start with school objec- 
' tives rather than course objectives. Whenever one yields on this principle and 
turns to a few interested teachers in order to get something started, the program 
is likely to be ineffective. It usually turns out that the objectives of these teachers 
are almost coextensive with the objectives of the school, and the teachers are 
especially devoted to objectives on which it is hardest to secure evidence. 

— Paul B. Diederich in The School Review. 














Methods of Instruction 
In the Junior College 


By JOHN RIOS and GEORGE S. THOMPSON 


RADITIONAL methods of instruction 

in the college classrooms have been 
the logical presentation of subject mat- 
ter organized from the point of view of 
the expert. Modern college experimenta- 
tion has attempted to develop methods 
which start the instruction from the 
position of the student rather than from 
the point of the instructor.’ 


The most natural procedure of im- 
parting information, and perhaps the 
oldest, is the lecture method. The formal 
lecture may be defined as “an uninter- 
rupted verbal presentation by an in- 
structor.”* This method of teaching 
arose before the invention of the printed 
page when manuscripts had to be read 
to the students and was the important 
method in those times. Just how impor- 
tant this method is today, no doubt is 
open to question. Regardless of its im- 
portance in methods of teaching, the 
lecture technique can have certain ad- 
vantages such as: (1) it affords the stu- 
dent information not elsewhere avail- 
able, (2) it summarizes, synthesizes and 
organizes for the student, the content of 
numerous articles and books, (3) it en- 
ables the instructor to correct errors in 
literature, (4) it can be stimulating or 
inspirational thereby motivating the stu- 
dent to further study and investigation.* 
The lecture can probably be used with 
best results in the teaching of journal- 
ism, mathematics, science, sociology, 
psychology, history and other social 
studies. There is possibly no instructor 
that will use this method exclusively. 

1John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The New 
American College, p. 72. 

23, G. Umstattd, Instructional Procedures at the 


College Level, p. 35. 
3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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@ This study identifies the various meth- 
eds of instruction that are current in 
junior colleges and provides a basis for 
choosing the one most appropriate for a 
particular situation. The authors avoid 
designating any single method as best 
but suggest that each has its usefulness 
under proper conditions. 

John Rios has contributed articles on 
Art Education to various magazines, and 
is now instructor in Art at the Phoenix 
College in Arizona. George Thompson is 
Associate Professor of Music at the East 
Texas Baptist College at Marshall, Texas. 





The informal lecture method seems to 
follow roughly the following pattern: 
the instructor begins a discussion unit 
by setting a problem before the group. 
He himself explains why the problem is 
significant. The instructor shows how an 
ability to solve this one problem is use- 
ful in dealing with many problems sim- 
ilar to it. He ends these preliminary re- 
marks by asking for a solution. In the 
process of presenting the solution, the 
instructor may ask questions, pausing 
while members of the class answer. 
When the right answer is given, the in- 
structor accepts it and continues with 
the presentation. Sometimes a student 
who agrees or disagrees raises his hand. 
The student speaks and a solution is 
worked out, if necessary, maybe through 
discussion, and then the instructor pro- 
ceeds.* 

This method may be summarized as a 
conversational presentation interspersed 
with questions, comments, and _ brief 
discussions. Probably the majority of 
junior colleges find this method appli- 

*Joseph Axelrod, ‘“‘The Technique of Group Discus- 


sion in the College Class," Journal of General Educa- 
tion, Il. P. 228. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


cable for the courses of the liberal arts 
program. 


— method applicable to junior 
college teaching is the question- 
answer or Socratic method. The teacher 
begins the class period by presenting an 
important question which will lead to a 
discussion of a major topic. The ques- 
tion may be either a fact question or a 
thought question. If the main purpose 
is to give information, the fact question 
is used, the object being to determine 
whether the student has acquired a par- 
ticular item of information. The ques- 
tion may be answered by a single word 
or a short sentence.® The questions are 


usually limited to specific points until. 


the instructor feels the class is ready to 
reach some general conclusions. This 
method has three definite characteristics: 
(1) the normal sequence of discussion 
is instructor - student - instructor - student- 
instructor, (2) questions and answers 
are usually short, (3) the sequence of 
questioning is so planned that students 
are led slowly, step by step, to the cor- 
rect solution for the large problem 
around which the discussion revolves. 
The discussion method is an extended 
exchange of ideas actively stimulated by 
the instructor. Nothing is more stimulat- 
ing to intellectual growth than to share 
one’s ideas and to work with others in 
the solution of common problems. Dis- 
cussion allows for give and take of 
ideas, discovery of other viewpoints and 
emphases, criticism of personal biases 
and preconceptions, and clarification of 
each individual’s thinking. A reason- 
able amount of preparation or back- 
ground on the part of the participants is 
essential. This method, if utilized prop- 
erly, can have many excellent features 
such as: (1) making the students more 
alert by forcing them to express their 
ideas in their own words, (2) allowing 





*Paul Klapper, College Teaching, p. 513. 


*K. L. Heaton and G. R. Koopman, A College Cur- 
Based on Functional Needs of Students, p. 69. 
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the students to question ideas of others, 
(3) stimulating investigation and care- 
ful consideration of facts presented, (4) 
stimulating interest by giving each stu- 
dent a share in the final outcome of the 
course, (5) giving the instructor a 
chance to evaluate the student’s under- 
standing, (6) permitting the students to 
organize their thoughts and ideas for 
presentation. The democratic group de- 
pends for its existence on the ability of 
its members to communicate ideas to 
each other.’ This method may be used 
with profit for junior college courses in 
English, the social studies, economics, 
music, journalism, fine arts and adult 
education courses. 


|” sap ge student participation method 
is the panel which is an informal, 
though planned, conversational presen- 
tation by several selected individuals 
followed by a class discussion. This is 
really a modification of the usual dis- 
cussion method. For the panel discus- 
sion a small group of students is selected 
to open the problem under discussion 
while the other students act as an aud- 
ience. After explanatory presentation 
both pro and con by panel participants, 
the members of the audience are per- 
mitted to ask questions and otherwise 
participate in the discussion. This method 
of instruction places the major part of 
the responsibility on the panel members 
for they must do much preparation be- 
fore presentation. This method may be 
used with success in the fields of social 
science and economics. 

The forum method may be described 
as “a formal presentation by several 
individuals in succession, followed by 
group discussion.” * After the instructor 
states the topic, members of the class 
give a series of speeches which have ade- 
quately been prepared beforehand. After 
each member presents his study, there is 





TL. J. Stiles and M. F. Dorsey, Democratic Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, p. 379. 


8 J. G. Umstattd, op. cit., p. 55. 
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a discussion from the student audience 
unless it has been agreed beforehand 
that such discussion will be deferred un- 
til after all talks are given. At this time 
a summary is presented by the forum 
leader. Although this isa method seldom 
used, social studies, economics, journal- 
ism and science teachers may find much 
student enthusiasm and interest in it. 


I ew project method provides for the 
development of a series of learning 
experiences around a central theme. In- 
cluded under the heading of the project 
method are such patterns of teaching as 
the unit-mastery plan, the organization 
of teaching materials into long-term 
units, the development of the activity 
approach to learning, and other types of 
teaching which provide for the develop- 
ment of classroom learning around sev- 
eral more or less all-inclusive major 
projects.° This method stimulates much 
voluntary investigation related to the 
project under consideration. The project 
cuts across subject matter lines in order 
that all meaningful material related to a 
major development, era, or movement 
may be brought together and given ap- 
propriate consideration in light of its 
contribution to an overall understanding 
of the problems involved.’® Information 
is gained from various sources and then 
organized by the students for use. This 


*L. J. Stiles and M. F. Dorsey, op. cit., p. 84. 
20 Ibid., p. 85. 
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method provides the mechanics and ma- 
terials for study of the problem or proj- 
ect but does not provide ready-made 
solutions for the student. The pupils de- 
velop their own ideas and form their 
own conclusions. As this is an activity 
method it would be applicable to almost 
any subject in the junior college which 
involves special problems or projects. 

Another pupil-centered way of learn- 
ing is the student report method. This 
involves preparation and presentation 
on the part of the student of some spe- 
cial study. The student report method 
has been recognized by many authori- 
ties as being a most effective method 
in teaching. The general value of the 
method derives from its delegation to 
the student the responsibility for his own 
learning. It departs from the teacher- 
dominated classroom in which the 
teacher assumes the responsibility of 
forcing the student to learn, a situation 
which too often leads to a battle of wits 
between the instructor and _ students 
rather than a sincere mutual endeavor 
to master a field of learning. A related 
value of the method is the opportunity 
it affords for the development of the 
ability to do independent study and re- 
search.'' Such a method of teaching 
could be effectively used, if properly 
planned, in the majority of junior col- 
lege courses. 


11 J. G. Umstattd, op. cit., p. 69. 





Science Teaching in Our Schools 


Science in high school is taught mostly by part-time teachers who double up 
teaching other subjects. Men make up more than 59 percent of all science teachers 


in public high schools. 


In a new study of how public high schools teach science, the U. S. Office of 
Education found that the average class in physics enrolls only 19 pupils; the 
average general science class enrolls 30 pupils. The most common practice for 
schools is to allot five periods a week to each of the science classes — biology, 


chemistry, physics and general science. 


— From the Edpress Newsletter. 
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State Scholarships for 
Superior Students 


he Report of a Survey of the Needs 

of California in Higher Education, 
jointly sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of 
California, recommended that there be 
established 2,000 undergraduate subsis- 
tence scholarships, paying $750 each per 
year, to be used to attend any of the 
higher institutions in California. The 
administration of this scholarship pro- 
gram would be in the hands of the State 
Department of Education and the Reg- 
ents of the University of California. In 
addition, it was recommended that 500 
graduate scholarships be awarded each 
year, amounting to $1,000 each. 

The California Committee for the 
Study of Education, at the request of 
President Robert G. Sproul of the Univ- 
ersity of California, appointed a Sub- 
committee on Scholarship Awards to 
determine what criteria would prove 
most reliable in awarding the recom- 
mended scholarships and to recommend 
the most appropriate devices for admin- 
istering such a program. It was further 
requested that the Subcommittee deter- 
mine the number of awards necessary to 
assure our distinguished and qualified 
secondary school graduates of a higher 
education. 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
LOANS NOW AVAILABLE 


In determining the amount of finan- 
cial assistance necessary to assure the 
higher education of our distinguished 
and qualified secondary school gradu- 
ates, it is important to know the types 
and amounts of assistance that are al- 
ready on hand. Questionnaires to the 
presidents of all higher collegiate insti- 


A COMMITTEE REPORT 





@ How serious is the loss of potentially 
distinguished services to society through 
the financial inability of many superior 
students to obtain higher education? Some 
revealing data upon this question is found 
in the accompanying excerpts from the re- 
port of a special sub-committee appointed 
to investigate the problem. The reasons 
for its work are explained in the two 
opening paragraphs. 

Chairman of the sub-committee was J. 
P. Mitchell who served for many years 
as Registrar of Stanford University. Other 
members were A. Glenwood Walker, 
Alfred Grommon, James Enochs, and O. 
Guinn Smith. The chairman insists that 
most of the statistical work was done by 
Mr. Smith. Space does not permit us to 
include details of recommendations re- 
garding administration and the selection 
of candidates. The entire plan would de- 
pend upon action of the State Legislature. 





tutions in California revealed that in the 
academic year, 1944-45, $453,616.62 * 
was available in the form of scholarship 
funds. During this year 1,579* students 
benefited from these available funds. 
During the academic year, 1949-50, 
$1,078,891.87 * was available for under- 
graduate scholarships and 3,215* stu- 
dents received financial help. 

In addition to the scholarship aid of- 
fered to undergraduate students during 
the 1944-45 school year, the higher in- 
stitutions of the State had set aside 
$920,172.32* to be used for granting 
student loans. Funds set aside for loan 
purposes in 1949-50 totaled $1,440,- 
376.25,* and 5,99] students took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity of financial 
assistance. The average amount bor- 
rowed by individual students amounted 


to $141.55.* 


* Survey—California Subcommittee on School Awards, 
May, 1950. Five collegiate institutions failed to respond 
to questionnaires. 
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Student loans are usually granted for 
short periods of time, generally not ex- 
ceeding one year, to meet the personal 
emergencies which arise from time to 
time. Usually, it is impossible for a stu- 
dent to completely finance his college 
career by use of existing loan funds. 


JOB POSSIBILITIES 


Nearly all higher institutions in Cali- 
fornia maintain employment offices to 
place students in part-time jobs while 
attending school. However, it would be 
impossible to determine the extent of 
work available for students for any cer- 
tain period, whether it be for one year 
or one week. The demand for student 
services fluctuates greatly from day to 
day. 

Managers of student employment offi- 
ces do not, in the majority of cases, keep 
records of the number of applications 
nor the length of service or rate of pay 
of any job in which a student is placed. 
In addition, many students find jobs on 
their own initiative, and for this reason 
it would be impractical to estimate the 
amount of financial assistance annually 
available through student employment 
as such estimates would be unreliable. 
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SUBSISTENCE SCHOLARSHIP NEEDS 


In spite of the seemingly large amount 
of funds available to undergraduates in 
the form of scholarships, loans, and job 
possibilities, evidence has been obtained 
which indicates that more financial as- 
sistance is necessary if the State of Cali- 
fornia is to provide for the higher edu- 
cation of our distinguished and qualified 
secondary school graduates. Question- 
naires sent to secondary school adminis- 
trators show that at least 21 percent of 
the distinguished graduates are finan- 
cially unable to acquire an education 
beyond high school graduation and 31 
percent of the qualified graduates are 
similarly prevented. Qualified secondary 
school graduates are defined as those 
eligible for admission to the State Univ- 
ersity at the time of high school grad- 
uation and distinguished graduates are 
those qualified students who may be 
classified as distinguished on the basis 
of high scholarship, leadership, charac- 
ter, and participation in school and com- 
munity activities. 

The following tables are the results of 
the surveys of large, medium, and small 
public high schools classified as those 
within commuting distance of public 
higher institutions and those outside 
commuting distances. 


HIGH SCHOOLS WITHIN COMMUTING AREAS OF PUBLIC COLLEGES 














Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Students Students Distinguished Qualified 
‘ . . - in Qualified Students Students 
CLASSIFICATION Graduating Number of for Financially Financially 
Class Distinguished University Unable to Unable to 
Spring, 1949 Students Admission Continue Continue 
Large oe 2s. eee 5807 308 597 45 148 
| SRT ee weet Oe 426 35 68 3 20 
DOORS i hcictni ddd) 124 ll 16 5 10 
eae: 6357 354 681 53 178 
15% 26% 
Of Distinguished Of Qualified 
Students Students 
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HIGH SCHOOLS NOT WITHIN COMMUTING AREAS OF PUBLIC COLLEGES 








Number of 


Number of Number of Number of 





Students Students Distinguished Qualified 
in Qualified Students Students 
CLASSIFICATION Graduating Number of for Financially Financially 
Class — Distinguished University Unable to Unable to 
Spring, 1949 Students Admission Continue Continue 
NESE ee aeel ae ae | 1322 69 202 25 82 
i cite din agitommithin ues 542 44 61 23 33 
cin tenenwutaisamentitndin 247 28 42 6 20 
III dito tuashabieladuibeiietinata 2111 141 305 54 135 
38% 4A% 
Of Distinguished Of Qualified 
Students Students 








HIGH SCHOOLS WITHIN AND NOT WITHIN COMMUTING AREAS 


OF PUBLIC COL 


LEGES COMBINED 

















Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Students Students Distinguished Qualified 
in Qualified Students Students 
CLASSIFICATION Graduating Number of for Financially Financially 
Class — Distinguished University Unable to Unable to 
Spring, 1949 Students Admission Continue Continue 
ee 7129 377 799 70 230 
ee eae eee 968 79 129 26 53 
i ciivitcetqrtibendiaibainll 371 39 58 11 30 
rere ee 8468 495 986 107 313 
1% 3.5% 
Of Graduates Of Graduates 
21% 31% 
Of Distinguished Of Qualified 
Students Students 
May 18, 1950 


Surveys were conducted on several 
University campuses to learn what hap- 
pened to disappointed scholarship ap- 
plicants. As students of this classifica- 
tion would be the group most likely to 
benefit by increased scholarship funds, 
it is desirable to know the percentage of 
these disappointed applicants who were 
prevented from continuing their educa- 
tion for reasons of lack of funds. The 
number of unsuccessful scholarship ap- 
plicants who were forced to discontinue 
their education for economic reasons 
would serve to indicate the amount of 
financial assistance that would be neces- 
sary to assure all distinguished high 
school graduates the opportunity of a 
normal four-year college program. 

The following tables show the results 


of such surveys conducted on the Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, and Santa Barbara 
campuses of the University of Califor- 
nia, at Stanford University, and at the 
University of Southern California. 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF UNSUCCESS- 
FUL SCHOLARSHIP APPLICANTS 


Berkeley Campus 


Questionnaires sent _._....._--.--.----- 185 
Enrolled at another campus of the Univ- 
a es en 22 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
OW TOON hrc ceniiednacindaesun 47 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
ORIN os. Saliba dhlnilincbbiien 20 
Financially unable to continue with 
i ee 18 
Physically unable to continue with school- 
Ma abidtisawcnerckatelcadabdvodtes 2 
No information received ~........------ 76 
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Los Angeles Campus 


EE EEL LD: 131 
Enrolled at another campus of the Univ- 


eee or 25 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
CE a 18 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
RES Sa 11 
Financially unable to continue’ with 
0 EE ae 5 
Physically unable to continue with school- 
SS. ae ee 1 
a 1 
No information received ~-...---------- 70 
Santa Barbara Campus 
eS LR ALES 12 
Enrolled at another campus of the Univ- 
CE a 0 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
Se ES “tee shen cewecee 4 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
tes enultisalitibivamen 1 
Financially unable to continue with 
SI ccceihitthititinhmacnitihlaistatinnaaes 1 
No information received ....-.--------- 6 
Stanford University 
| ee | ee 87 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
ae eS 34 
Enrolled at another school or college on 
SID ip a ca atitediéeindmabine 35 
No information received .......--.----- 18 
University of Southern California 
INOS SI sis ie te ceecenne 30 
Enrolled at another school or college_.___ 21 
Unable to continue schooling (reason not 
Sg ae. EE ee ee ee 1 
No information received .....---------- 8 


Later information received from Occi- 
dental College and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology revealed approxi- 
mately the identical findings as were 
obtained at the University of Southern 
California and Stanford. 

There is a large discrepancy in the 
number of scholarship applicants finan- 
cially unable to continue their education 
between candidates at the public schools 
and at the private schools. It must be 
assumed that those applying for scholar- 
ship and at the private schools would 
have been able to meet normal living 
expenses and the scholarship award, if 
granted, would be used in payment of 
tuition charges. This is fairly evident in 
view of the fact that these students were 
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apparently financially able to continue 
at some other insitution. 

In addition to the data pertaining to 
the unsuccessful scholarship applicants, 
it is important to know the number of 
withdrawals during the school year 
which are caused by financial reasons. 
In connection with this, the Subcommit- 
tee has analyzed the withdrawals at the 
University of California, Berkeley, for 
the fall semesters of 1948 and 1949, and 
at the the Los Angeles campus for the 
fall semester, 1949. The following tables 
show the results of these investigations. 


WITHDRAWALS FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley Campus 

Total withdrawals in the fall of 1948____- 1835 
Resident undergraduates withdrawing-_-__1358 
Resident undergraduates withdrawing be- 


cause of financial reasons.__.....----- 557 
Total withdrawals in the fall of 1949 (as 

of November 23, 1949) __..___________ 286 
Resident undergraduates withdrawing... 192 
Resident undergraduates withdrawing be- 

cause of financial reasons_.......----- 86 


Los Angeles Campus 
Total withdrawals in the fall of 1949 (as 


of December 15, 1949)__-.--_----___- 528 
Total financial withdrawals._......-__-- 155 
Resident financial withdrawals __.____-~- 147 


At least 50 percent of the 147 listed addi- 
tional reasons for withdrawals. 


The main inference to be drawn from 
the above tables is the fact that a large 
number of students are compelled to 
withdraw from college each year for 
financial reasons. It is well known that 
students will list financial reasons in 
withdrawing in order to cover up the 
true reasons. 


The survey concerning distinguished 
and qualified high school graduates re- 
veals that over one percent of all high 
school graduates in California may be 
included in this group of distinguished 
students who are financially unable to 
continue with their studies. Based on 
data regarding the number of students 
graduating each year from California 
high schools, it can be calculated that 
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3,000 awards may be necessary annu- 
ally to assure a four-year college educa- 
tion for these people. In addition, many 
of these students will be outstanding 
enough for the consideration of gradu- 
ate awards. Consequently, the California 
Subcommittee on Scholarship Awards 
recommends the establishment of a State 
of California Scholarship Program in 
which at least 3,000 subsistence scholar- 
ships may eventually be awarded an- 
nually. The maximum number of awards 
required will undoubtedly change with- 
in the coming years, and such changes 
will be the responsibiilty of the Scholar- 
ship Board appointed to administer the 
program. However, it is recommended 
that in the initial phase of the program 
the State of California should seek to 
offer only 300 awards. 

In addition, it is recommended that 
the awards pay an annual amount of 
$500 except in the instances when the 
student attends a local institution and 
resides at home. The amount of the 
award will then be at the discretion of 
the Scholarship Board and will depend 
on the extent of financial need of the 
student. The amount of the undergrad- 
uate scholarship as recommended by the 
Strayer Report has been reduced for 
several reasons. First, it is felt desirable 
to assist a greater number of worthy 
students by reducing the amount of each 
individual award. Secondly, the normal 
school year allows for a vacation period 
of three months, during which time a 
student may work at a job and save 
enough of his earnings to supplement 
successfully his scholarship funds. It is 
not to be inferred that the members of 
the Subcommittee expect all students to 
work at part-time jobs during the school 
term. Rather, it is hoped that the recom- 
mended amount of the scholarship 
awards will be adequate to discourage 
this practice. School attendance is es- 
sentially a full-time undertaking and out- 
side pressure serves only to detract from 
the value of the training received or 
offered. However, some scholarship 


holders will find it necessary to be em- 
ployed on a part-time basis, but the 
recommended amount should assure that 
schedules will not be overloaded. Third- 
ly, the recommended amount of the 
scholarship plus assistance from home 
and the profits from summer employ- 
ment will provide the minimum essential 
for one year of college attendance if the 
individual student is cautious in his ex- 
penditures and moderate in his activi- 
ties. Emergencies can be met by means 
of student loan funds or by part-time 
jobs if such alternatives become neces- 
sary. The California Subcommittee on 
Scholarship Awards furthermore recom- 
mends that during the first year of a 
State of California Subsistence Scholar- 
ship Program, one-half of the total 
awards should be apportioned equally 
by Congressional districts with the other 
one-half being used at the discretion of 
the Scholarship Board. A refinement of 
this distribution of funds may be desir- 
able at some future date and the scholar- 
ship Board would have the power to 
modify the recommended system of dis- 
tribution. The Scholarship Board would 
be authorized to recommend to the State 
Legislature any changes in amounts or 
number of awards that appear neces- 
sary after the implementation of the 
State of California Subsistence Scholar- 
ship Program. 

The funds necessary to administer the 
State of California Undergraduate Schol- 
arship Program should be apportioned 
by legislative action. For the academic 
year, 1949, philanthropic organizations 
or persons were responsible for $1,040,- 
029.37 in the form of undergraduate 
scholarships and the State of California 
provided $38,862.50 for the same pur- 
poses. It is hoped that the people of the 
State of California will feel the respon- 
sibility of providing a higher education 
for our capable and distinguished young 
people, who by virtue of their economic 
status, may find it impossible to con- 
tinue their education, thereby wasting 
the brains that now exist. 











On Using Modern 
English Dictionaries 


| nee the modern English diction- 
aries which one will use with both 
profit and pleasure are the following: 
the Oxford English Dictionary, Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Funk & 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, the 
American College Dictionary, Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary, Funk & 
Wagnall’s New College Standard Dic- 
tionary, and the Dictionary of American 
English. Some matters that lead one to 
consult such dictionaries are those of 
pronunciation, etymology, spelling, 
meaning, usage, and, from among many 
other possibilities, the contribution of 
American English to the English lan- 
guage as a whole. In turning to the dic- 
tionaries with such points in mind, one 
is inevitably and not unpleasantly led to 
other observations such as the pertinence 
of dictionary illustrations, the abundance 
of words available but — if I may judge 
— seldom used, and the realization that 
dictionary makers have many problems 
of policy on which to come to agreement 
before the book is set up for printing. 

It is not the purpose of my remarks 
to emphasize and praise the vast amount 
of information to be found in the dic- 
tionaries — that would indeed be super- 
fluous. Rather the intention of my re- 
marks is to observe that as one goes to 
a number of dictionaries while seeking 
enlightenment on not wholly obvious 
matters of English, he will often have to 
give the dictionary entries considerable 
thought if he wishes to come away with 
his problem clarified. He is likely to 
come upon some surprises and be 
forced to do a good deal of thinking 
about his own use of English — and this 
will be a good thing. 
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By HERBERT MERITT 





@ This entertaining and instructive dis- 
cussion of the experiences encountered in 
consulting the various modern English 
dictionaries will be enjoyed by all who 
have had similar adventures. The un- 
usual, the paradoxical, and the illuminat- 
ing items that adorn the pages of that 
indispensible compendium, an English 
dictionary, are treated in a witty and 
appreciative vein. 

This article is a condensation of an 
address given during the Conference of 
Teachers of English held at Stanford in 
the summer of 1950. Dr. Herbert Meritt is 
a member of the staff of the English 
Department at Stanford University. 





Let us consider the matter of pronun- 
ciation. Some years ago I became fas- 
cinated with the pronunciation integral 
(with e as in need) and used it in class 
with a kind of avant-garde feeling, that 
emotional surge so essential to teachers, 
that I was giving my students the 
choicest, the nicest, the most linguisti- 
cally alert in the way of pronunciation. 
When asked by an acoustically alert 
doubting Thomas what authority I had 
for this pronunciation, I modestly re- 
frained from telling him that he might 
be witnessing usage in the very making, 
and cozily sought refuge in the remark 
that I felt sure such a pronunciation 
would be found in Webster’s. To my 
dismay no such pronunciation was, or 
even after my zealous promotion, is 
listed in Webster’s or elsewhere. Yet 
integral sounds so very integrated. Con- 
sider too a pronunciation of massage — 
it rhymes with dodge. I became over- 
sensitive to this pronunciation in 1931 
and have never wholly acquired im- 
munity. If the dictionaries do not record 
this pronunciation, and those which I 
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have consulted do not, the matter seems 
to be momentarily settled and I feel 
some sense of security in my supercil- 
jous attitude towards those who speak 
massage with a final sound like that of 
dodge. It has seemed to me that this 
pronunciation of massage might be part 
of a chain reaction which would lead to 
similar ways of speaking the words 
garage and mirage. This reflection is 
not without point; the ACD now lists 
this pronunciation of garage. 

The consultation of pronunciations in 
dictionaries is likely to offer surprises 
for careful users of English. I know one 
scholar who, upon consulting misled in 
a dictionary when he was well along in 
life, was chagrined to find it pronounced 
misled’ — he had always thought of it as 
misled (rhyming with fizzled). The col- 
lege generation of the early twenties in 
which I throve looked upon practically 
everything that cost less than ten dollars 
as ba’nal’. But in that as in other things 
that generation was apparently lost; 
dictionaries offer a variety of pronun- 
ciations for banal, but I have searched 
with alarm and in vain for ba’nal’. It is 
a fair venture that some will be taken 
aback upon the consulting of the pro- 
nunciation of, for example, dour, sough, 
height and in observing alternative pro- 
nunciations listed, for example, for 
sheik, shortlived, hover, glacier. In my 
youth I was once told that my pronun- 
ciation of evidently as evide'ntly marked 
me as provincial. So crushing was this 
blow that for years I avoided evidently 
like the plague; and I have ever been 
somewhat startled though relieved to 
find that dictionaries do not abet this 
canard. If you have long prided yourself 
on pronouncing genealogy with the a as 
in cat, observe that at least one repu- 
table dictionary now lists it with the a 
pronounced like the o in hot. 

Into the making of the etymologies 
given in dictionaries there has gone 
much time and effort, and in the main 
there is agreement upon etymologies; 


but some are still moot. If you, consult 
crumpet in the ACD you will find it 
etymologized as from Middle English 
crompid, past participle of crump, vari- 
ant of crimp; if you consult crumpet in 
Webster’s you will find it etymologized 
as probably from Anglo-Saxon cron peht 
and ultimately of Celtic origin. It is to 
be added too that etymologies are noi 
static. Webster’s New /nternational, sec- 
ond edition, etymologizes O.K. as prob- 
ably from Choctaw, but the New Colle- 
giate, keeping abreast of the times, ety- 
mologizes it as from the O.K. Club, a 
Democratic organization supporting 
President Van Buren for re-election, 
from Old Kinderhook, his birthplace. 
Dictionary etymologies have a way of 
leading one on which should not be 
overlooked — the note compare which 
sets forth words of no immediately ap- 
parent similarity. For example, under 
cow it is suggested that one compare 
bugle, nilgai and priest. There is some 
possibility that that will be the first time 
that you have ever consulted nilgai in a 
dictionary or anywhere else; and as for 
priest, one may pause for reflection 
upon finding it related to Sanskrit puro- 
gava, “the leader of a herd of cattle.” 
The consultation of an etymology in 
a modern English dictionary will hardly 
offer the astonishing lore in which early 
English dictionaries reveled, such as 
Minsheu’s etymology of cockney: the 
city boy in the country for the first time 
heard a horse neigh and was told by his 
father that horses neigh; upon hearing 
a cock crow he asked, “Doth the cock 
neigh too?” Yet the consultation of an 
etymology will often bring to light some 
unexpected relationship and serve to fix 
a word more firmly in one’s mind. It 
may happen too that a brief etymolog- 
ical consultation will save one from 
making some unguarded remark about 
the real sense of a word. A likeable lass 
once wrote in a composition for me that 
her fiance was chivalrous in every sense 
of the word; it hardly seemed honest to 
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let this go by without noting that ety- 
mologically there lies in chivalrous some 
kinship with caballus, “horse.” 

Probably many turn to a modern dic- 
tionary more frequently for spelling 
than for etymology. Here the dictionary 
has become almost a dictator, for few 
will wittingly deviate from a dictionary 
spelling. The Anglo-Saxons, if they 
wished to write their word for hay, 
could and did spell it with apparent im- 
punity as heg, hyg, hig, heig; we spell it 
hay and if we spell it hey the dictionaries 
tell us that that is not hay. This is a very 
good thing, and a fixed spelling does 
prevent much possible misunderstanding 
and confusion. Yet it is not without its 
drawbacks. One may conceivably write 
an important letter today and spend 
more time in checking its spelling than 
in checking its content of facts. And all 
for rather paltry reasons. Let us sup- 
pose that we have used the word pro- 
ceed. Is it proceed or procede? In one 
sense it is not a matter of vital impor- 
tance, for no one will misunderstand the 
word in whichever of these two ways it 
is spelled. But if the letter is mailed and 
we find later from a dictionary that the 
word has been misspelled, then it be- 
comes of vital importance, for the reader 
may take it as a sinister indication of 
the low level of our intelligence. Gener- 
ally accepted spelling is indeed impor- 
tant, but I venture that its importance 
may be exaggerated into a fetish. The 
fact that, in the recently held National 
Spelling Bee at Washington, some were 
eliminated on the word eident does not 
fill me with grave doubts about their 
orthographical proficiency, nor can I 
express any other than profound amaze- 
ment over the fact that some came un- 
scathed through the alphabetical pitfalls 
of syzygy and frondesce. 

Actually the number of dictionary 
variants in spelling is large. Turn for 
example at random under the letter b 
in Webster’s and you will find berserk 
spelled also as bearsark, banshee as 
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benshee, benshea, benshi, and just in 
case it is on your mind, bibi as beebee. 
It is heartening to observe how far one 
might go with the support of dictionary 
variant spellings. Would you like to 
spell delight as delite? You might, at 
the risk of being obsolete. Would you 
like to spell chaff as cauff? You might 
if you wished to be thought Scottish. 
But of course there must be a limit to 
this sort of thing, and so proceed spelled 
as procede — no. 

One uses a dictionary at times, of 
course, to see what a word means. 
Usually he does this not so much to see 
what the word means in general as 
rather to see if perhaps it may or may 
not mean something else. Let me cite a 
specific example. Recently an inquiry 
came to me concerning the acceptable- 
ness of saying that a date was advanced 
from 1946 to 1949. Upon consulting 
dictionaries one finds that advance, in 
regard to time and date, means “to 
make earlier,” “to bring forward.” If a 
date is moved from 1946 to 1949 it is 
hardly made earlier, yet it may be 
thought of as being brought forward, 
forward being defined as “toward the 
future.” One will have to do a good deal 
of dictionary consulting and personal 
pondering before deciding whether the 
advancing of a date makes it closer to 
or farther from the present. He may 
find, too, that a word has opposite mean- 
ings. Three college dictionaries agree 
that “to hull” is “to remove the hull” 
and one is led to conclude that hulled 
means “with the hulls removed.” Yet an 
unabridged dictionary, while supporting 
this conclusion, will somewhat shake 
one’s equanimity by noting that hulled 
also means “having a hull.” 

It is a good thing to leaf through the 
New Words Section of Webster’s now 
and then to keep up with the new mean- 
ings that are being attached to old 
words. We all know what is meant by 
featherbed, heel, and cheesecake, and we 
have some traditional opinions about 
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cat; yet it takes seven tightly packed 
lines to define featherbed in a meaning 
having to do with the managerial dif_i- 
culties of railroads, heel and cheesecake 
have departed far from their earlier 
meanings, and cat has extended its 
range to include hepcat. Here too the 
new meanings for such words as appease- 
ment, Aryan, blackout, ceiling, dogfight 
and scorched earth pain us with the 
thought of what the world has recently 
gone through; and new pharmacological 
terms such as amphetamine, barbiturate, 
and Benzedrine may be some slight in- 
dication of how it has fared in its pass- 
ing-—— not to mention such spawn of 
the times as heebie jeebies, jitterbug 
and zoot suit. 

Some dictionary definitions are ac- 
companied by discussion of words of 
somewhat similar meaning, which dis- 
cussions will often prove to be of great 
help. Thus, for example, under insipid 
in Webster’s one finds a distinction 
made among insipid, vapid, flat, jejune; 
and, again for example, in the ACD a 
distinction made among innocent, blame- 
less, and guiltless. Few endeavors are 
more likely to sharpen the cutting edge 
of one’s vocabulary than an earnest at- 
tempt to evaluate some of these nuances. 

Dictionaries usually distinguish levels 
of usage by such terms as “colloquial,” 
“slang.” Let us consider the verb con- 
tact. It is lexicographically agreed that 
in the sense “to get in touch with,” this 
word is colloquial, that is, appropriate 
to ordinary or familiar conversation. 
Yet if instead of saying “I’ll get in 
touch with you tomorrow” one says “I'll 
contact you tomorrow,” he lets intrude 
into the gentle and pleasant world of 
social amenities an echo of that coldly 
impersonal use where, when one is con- 
tacted, receivers click, typewriters hum, 
goods are loaded, and freight cars roll. 
Webster’s New International lists movie 
as slang, as it does also keen in the 
sense “very attractive.” Here is some- 
thing to ponder. Are “Let’s go to a 


movie” and “you’re looking keen” of 
the same level of usage? It is indeed 
difficult to keep one’s finger on the pulse 
of usage, and I hesitate to commit my- 
self here, as I have long been allergic 
(popular usage) to keen. 

The Dictionary of American English 
deserves special mention, for within its 
four volumes there is accessible much 
information about words of particularly 
American flavor. Viewing at random the 
words for food, one’s mouth will water: 
corn pone, johnny cake, side meat, hoe- 
cake, pandowdy, mush, succotash, hom- 
iny girts, hog jowl. There is animation 
in such words as sockdologer, skeedad- 
dle, jamboree. If surfeited with learned 
classical borrowings one may relax and 
note on page after page of this diction- 
ary our lesser but not-to-be-slighted debt 
to the American Indians: moccasin, 
opossum, powpow, raccoon, scupper- 
nong, toboggan, teepee, for example. 
Perhaps such words contribute little to 
our higher thinking; but having in my 
own life time seen the rolling name 
Sconondoa become merely Skandy and 
Canacteragora give way to Mud Creek, 
I would indeed regret their passing. 

It is an occurrence observed by all, 
that when one consults the dictionaries 
for a particular point, he is often led 
astray into the virtue of picking up some 
apparently irrelevant information along 
the way. One can not, even if he would, 
escape the pictures in the dictionaries 
for in some they run far into the thou- 
sands. The ACD states that in its illus- 
erations the actual sizes have been noted 
instead of ratios of reduction, on the 
theory that the user is supposed to figure 
these out but frequently does not. There 
seems to be much point to this. When I 
see a picture of the nilgai, a large East 
Indian antelope, and under it the nota- 
tion that the beast is four feet, four 
inches high at the shoulders, the word 
large seems at once justifiable in the 
definition. If beneath the picture I read 
the note 1/44, I find it difficult to avoid 
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the erroneous reflection that forty-four 
of these pictures make the size of a real 
nilgai and hence not a very large beast. 
When and when not to add a picture 
must be a matter of considerable edi- 
torial discussion. In some instances they 
surely serve a purpose; the etymology 
of gerrymander is forever fixed in one’s 
mind by the picture of the Massachusetts 
county made to resemble a dragon. Parts 
of a harness, the hames for example, 
may be made more understandable in a 
picture for a generation that does not 
know a thill from a whiffletree. Yet sym- 
pathy may not be wholly misplaced on 
one who comes away from a consulta- 
tion of dictionary pictures largely with 
the conviction that the world is inhab- 
ited by a multitude of forbidding bugs 
and beasts which it has fortunately been 
his pleasure never to meet. 


As one uses a modern English dic- 
tionary he will note the large number 
of words marked as obsolete, rare, or 
archaic, especially in unabridged dic- 
tionaries. If one were to read here that 
a potative piscator and a preterient pet- 
tifog were pedipulating a machine, he 
would be informed that a bibulous fish- 
erman and a transient quack were work- 
ing a machine with their feet, and he 
would find all these words in an un- 
abridged dictionary. But unless they are 
read here, one is not likely to come 
upon some of them right way. One col- 
lege dictionary states that usefulness has 
been a criterion in including obsolete 
words. Sampling the validity of this, one 
may ponder the usefulness of such en- 
trees as gree, glidder, prest, although the 
usefulness would be obvious if one did 
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happen to come upon these words with- 
out a dictionary handy. And the entry 
wood, an archaic word meaning “crazy,” 
may have its usefulness if for no other 
reason than that of providing further 
impediment to the students’ not infre- 
quent conclusion that in writing “the 
cow is wood” Chaucer was referring to 
a wooden cow. 


After consulting a number of English 
dictionaries for various reasons, the 
user may well observe that the editors 
are faced with many perplexing prob- 
lems of policy. In definitions, shall the 
older meanings be given first or later? 
What obsolete words are really useful? 
How shall pronunciation be indicated, 
by key words or by phonetic script? 
How much space should be given to il- 
lustrations? How narrowly should levels 
of usage be defined — among standard, 
colloquial and slang or just between 
standard and popular? When the user 
of the dictionaries has reflected that 
there seems to be no sure way of settling 
all such problems to the satisfaction of 
everyone, he will do well to consider his 
own policy of dictionary consultation. 
If the dictionaries accord in opinion and 
if he is quite willing to agree with the 
dictionaries, he may feel fairly sure that 
he is at least on the right track. If the 
dictionaries do not concur, or if he does 
not agree with the dictionaries, he may 
hum the old tune about some saying 
this, some saying that, and so let’s call 
the whole affair off. Or he may, more 
wisely, use the moot word with the 
greatest of care and bide his time — if 
he is right the dictionaries will have to 
catch up with him. 





How Pupils Learn 


The participation of the learner is basic in the learning process. Learning is 
an outgrowth of an active, not a passive situation. It is the effort and partici- 
pation of the individual that is fundamental in his growth and development. 
Teachers are inclined to do many of the things that students should do for them- 
selves. Teachers who fear pupils may make a mistake should be stimulated to let 
pupils try out and learn new and better ways of cooperating in the problems of 
the classroom. — Edgar M. Draper, in The Clearing House. 






































Music In Our Time 


E WHO believe that music is one 

of the resources which can be uti- 
lized for the safeguarding and the im- 
proving of the disposition of mankind 
are anxious about the evidences lying 
all about us which indicate that the days 
ahead are going to be dark days and 
that our civilization may even disinte- 
grate. To be touched by such anxieties 
and premonitions almost makes it seem 
futile to be concerned about immediate 
values and problems such as encountered 
in the everyday business of music teach- 
ing. All of us, private teacher of music, 
performing artist, as well as the school 
music educator, are interested in the 
humanitarian potentials of our art; 
therefore, we should all give attention 
to three situations in public music edu- 
cation today which are not only imme- 
diately threatening but which in the 
long view are causing all of us to miss 
our greatest, and perhaps our only, op- 
portunity for serving humanity. 


Before we examine these three worri- 
some problems let us fortify ourselves 
with a renewed vision of music’s poten- 
tial for the undergirding of society: If 
education is to be effective at all, it must 
satisfy the felt needs of the individual 
and in such a way as to prepare the 
individual most effectively for the de- 
mands that will confront him in the 
future. It is apparent that the demands 
of our life have been seriously beyond 
our ability to meet them, indicating that 
our education thus far has been detached 
from reality and, consequently, woefully 
inadequate. It is our desperate need, 
then to find and furnish more effective 
education; and we are convinced that 
among the many bulwarks of such edu- 
cation, music is one that we cannot 
afford to overlook. 


By RUSSEL N. SQUIRE 





@ What is the real function of public 
school music? Are some teachers of music 
missing important values by trying to 
make it too intellectual? These are some 
of the questions raised by a specialist in 
music education who is disturbed by ten- 
dencies out of harmony with what he 
regards as the distinctive aims which 
music should serve in our society. 

Dr. Russel N. Squire completed his un- 
dergraduate study at the Conservatory of 
Music of Oberlin College. His Ph.D. degree 
was earned at New York University. 
Prior to coming to California he spent 
eight years as Directing Supervisor of 
Music in the schools of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
He was appointed Professor of Music at 
Pepperdine College in Los Angeles in 
1937, and is now Head of the Division of 
Fine Arts in the college. He has frequently 
contributed articles to professional maga: 
zines in the field of music education. 





Music is useful as an accompaniment 
to work and to play, as an aid in build- 
ing morale and in unifying people’s ef- 
forts in both war and peace. It helps in 
the encouraging of cooperative direc- 
tion toward accomplishment of one 
single purpose. It is useful artistically in 
heightening the effects of dancing and 
poetry. It helps in the producing of emo- 
tional relief and catharsis. It serves as 
an outlet for creative expression, for re- 
sponse to the environment, and for re- 
solving inward unrest. Music provides 
unique means by which one may appre- 
hend beauty; it even affords means for 
evaluating a culture by enabling one to 
diagnose, through its music, a culture’s 


ills. 


Ws one is contemplating the place 
of music in education as a bulwark 
of society, one is brought face to face 
with large, historical categories of hu- 
man concern: Philosophy endeavors to 
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bring one toward the apprehension of 
reality; religion, toward the laying hold 
upon goodness or Godliness; art, toward 
the perceiving of beauty; science and 
learning, toward the organizing and ap- 
praising of physical truth. All of these, 
when integrated, bring one ever closer 
to the attainment of virtue and love. 
Important achievement in the apprehen- 
sion of all of these brings one to the 
threshold of the “good life” and denotes 
the most successful and fruitful accom- 
plishment of mortal man. Religion, phi- 
losophy, science and learning, art — 
none of these may be overlooked in the 
processes of building a great society. 
Without all of these there can be no 
great degree of human integration. As 
musicians, we urge then that in our 
time, it is our function in life to help 
nurture man’s spirit, ravaged as it is by 
the machine age, for it is only from the 
“things of the spirit” that lasting satis- 
faction comes. And among the things of 
the spirit, music may be one of the most 
important! 

But, in the music institutions of our 
land, even in those which are looked 
upon as centers of advancement, we find 
evidence all about us that music educa- 
tors have been failing in the great ob- 
jectives which it is their privilege to 
achieve because they have not under- 
stood the place of music in the large 
panorama of life; and consequently they 
have failed to recognize that music is a 
humanitarian subject having to do with 
the spirit. They have smarted at the 
critical remarks of others in the aca- 
demic world and have endeavored to 
make their subject one on a par with the 
traditional academic subjects; they have 
endeavored to make music as difficult 
and ominous and awe-inspiring as they 
imagine chemistry and physics and biol- 
ogy to be: they have endeavored to ad- 
here to the same kind of elimination of 
students in music as has occurred in 
some of the other fields of learning. 
As a result, many school administrators 
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have become disappointed in music edu- 
cators and they have changed music 
from a partially required subject to an 
elective subject. And because the music 
teachers have failed to teach music in- 
spiringly, and failed to measure up to 
what could have aroused in the pupils a 
significant and valid interest in music, 
enrollment in so-called elective music 
classes has declined. This has even led 
to administrative decisions to do alto- 
gether without music supervisors and 
special music teachers in many of our 
schools. 


A SECOND cause of the deterioration 
in music education, when it occurs, 
also stems partly out of circumstances 
which justly can be charged to the music 
teacher. But such deterioration stems too 
out of the general educators’ and admin- 
istrators’ unawareness of the importance 
of music in the social structure. Music 
educators should demonstrate a better 
defense of music’s place in democratic 
education. It is because of the music 
teachers’ indiscretion, lack of philosophy, 
and slothfulness, and the administrators’ 
unawareness, that music in so many 
places is being taught by teachers who 
are not sufficiently prepared musically. 
Of course it is equally bad when the 
teaching is done by musicians who are 
not prepared technically as educators. 
The deterioration consequent to such 
situations begets even more damaging 
decline because, viciously enough, it 
seems to confirm ever more effectively, 
in the minds of the administrators, that 
music is a subject which in the past has 
been overemphasized and needs now to 
level off, taking its “more proper place” 
in the whole offering. 

A third concern is that fairly well pre- 
pared music teachers who are apparently 
secure enough in their “teaching posi- 
tions” have even so not laid hold upon 
a substantial philosophy of music in 
education, and as a result have given 
their attention to trivial disputations 
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about methodology; arguments about 
whether to teach reading or not to teach 
reading; whether to use the movable do 
or the fixed do, or numbers, or what 
not; or whether to provide music for all 
the students, or have a high standard 
that would make music available only to 
the few. 

An additional contributing factor to 
the confusion that has marked the efforts 
of the music teachers comes of course 
from the disputations between “tradi- 
tional” and so-called “progressive” edu- 
cational philosophies. Even though we 
are fervently devoted to the philosophy 
of progressive education, we are never- 
theless aware of many pitfalls which lie 
before the progressive educator. Let us 
imagine the children arriving at school 
some sunny morning: The very able, 
“modern” teacher who is feeling espe- 
cially benevolent this morning says, 
“What shall we do today?” And the 
children say, “We should like to go and 
visit the fire station.” The teacher is 
elated, makes the arrangements, and 
they go to the fire station. While at the 
fire station the children learn about the 
vocational aspects of becoming a fire- 
man, about “safety first,” and something 
about civic responsibility. Also they 
learn how to read what is printed on the 
side of the engine; they even learn how 
to compute elapsed time involved in a 
trip on the fire engine to some distant 
part of the city. In short, in our facetious 
illustration, the youngsters have a full 
day in which they learn much about so- 
ciety, citizenship, mathematics, spelling, 
reading, and English. They may also 
learn how to sing a work song having 
to do with firemen, how to “draw a pic- 
ture” of a fire engine or a burning 
house, and how to “paint” an impres- 
sion of their trip. Thus, a whole long list 
of remotely connected areas of human 
interest have been integrated into this 
very successful day’s work. Our chil- 
dren have found education exciting and 
glamorous, found learning rewarding, 


and seem to be on their way to becom- 
ing mature citizens with a profound 
philosophic perspective! 


HE one weakness that must not be 

overlooked is that too many times the 
children who have admittedly been suc- 
cessful in the “progressive” (or demo- 
cratic) process have, however, pretty 
much enjoyed mostly the freedom and 
spontaneous choice and spontaneous sat- 
isfaction of their immediate desires. This 
is good — but it will require the best 
work of avery skillful teacher to achieve 
the one objective that education must 
provide, and which only “progressive” 
education has attempted. We have in 
mind the encouraging of the pupil 
through significant activity to develop 
his will and his vision, to the end that 
he will persist in activities for which 
the reward is distant, remote, and even 
abstract or ideological. Altogether too 
often, however successful the learning 
activities have been, children have not 
learned or have not become acquainted 
with the important concept and experi- 
ence of responsibility, obligation, and 
tedious, even hazardous, persistence in 
the performing of a task that at the 
moment may seem distasteful, even 
though it obviously has long range value 
which is easily recognizable. We feel 
that teachers often overlook that some 
of the values in music are of the kind 
that will be momentarily difficult and 
perhaps tedious of achievement, and that 
they fail to note that the children even 
so, will enjoy working at these arduous 
tasks if the task is clearly related to an 
immediate goal which quite definitely 
shows promise of assuring future in- 
creased happiness. 

We feel that if the music educator 
could be fully aware of how important 
and how extensive music is in the pres- 
ent and in the future life experiences of 
the pupil, this awareness would imme- 
diately solve for him some of his dilem- 
mas which arise out of confusion about 
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what “method” should be used and what 
achievements should be expected of the 
children. 

We conclude — music is an important, 
a very important, part of life; it should 
be treated seriously by persons who are 
competent to present it to children, who 
have a fine vision in reference to the 
future of humanity, and who are musi- 
cianly and artistic and sensitive to the 
spiritual values of life. The criticism 
which we have just written is not to be 
construed as a pessimistic note, nor as a 
censorious accusation, nor as a strange 
contradiction of our usual enthusiastic 
pride in the achievements of the music 
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counting our successes, we feel that we 
must recognize that we have been woe- 
fully inadequate again and again in 
places that count most deeply and that 
at times are most crucial. 

We would summarize by stating that 
we must clarify and develop our phi- 
losophy, plan significant activities that 
will satisfy profound purposes as well as 
immediate desires, be temperate in our 
concern about methodology; also, we 
must redouble our efforts to bring better 
music to more children — if we would 
do our part in encouraging a sick world 
to lay hold upon its only hope for 








educators of our land, but even while achieving significant happiness. 





What Does Life Adjustment Mean? 


Adjustment to life as it is here and now is the most inadequately stated of 
educational objectives. True, educators must be realists enough to stimulate stu- 
dents to appraisal of themselves as they exist and of their environment as it exists. 
But students adjusted solely to here and now are limited in their progress. We are 
going to have to introduce the student to ideas men have long cherished as to 
what the human being might really become, to what economic processes might 
offer, to what politics and social order might maintain for the benefit of human 
existence, and to what family relationships might be in their finest moments. 
Idealistic as this may sound, adjustment of an adequate sort involves the exposure 
of the student to something challenging and worthy of adjustment. It means ad- 
justment to the ideals, the hopes, the dreams, and the ultimate values which 
human minds for centuries have seen as worthy of aspiration despite the grubby 
dishonesty and tragic evidences of life in any age. Oddly enough, there is sub- 
stantial agreement as to these ultimate values, regardless of the method of think- 
ing, inductive or deductive, supernatural or scientific, with which they are 
supported. 

— W. F. Rabe, in The Junior College Journal. 





First Steps in Curriculum Revision 


Plans for curriculum revision must be carefully developed whether the aim is 
to progress toward new goals or to provide better means of progress toward estab- 
lished goals. Each school must start where it is and with what it has. While it is 
all right to “reach for the moon,” yet there must be acceptance of the principle 
that “any betterment of action is a degree of success.” 

One of the greatest deterrents to curriculum revision is the feeling of in- 
security on the part of the teacher who finds himself cast in an unfamiliar role. 
This results from the unjustifiable emphasis which tradition, the public mind, 
administrators, and even students place upon the teaching activities of the teacher. 
Administrators who would encourage experimentation must seek to shift the 
emphasis from “teaching” to “learning” and even encourage the one who bears 
the title of “teacher” to become “learner” along with his pupils. — From Guide 
to the Study of the Curriculum of the Secondary Schools of Illinois. 






































THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. By 
Roderich Peattie. New York: Appleton 
Century Company, 1950, $1.90. 


: bard is one of the refreshing copy- 
rights of the year. Geographers agree 
that Roderich Peattie ranks as one of 
the best teachers in the field. If the lay- 
man has been curious about what mem- 
bers of a profession consider good teach- 
ing let him but read “The Teaching of 
Geography” and he will learn from the 
blunt style of its suave writer much of 
the content and all of the “tricks of the 
trade.” To the college instructor whose 
duty it is to train teachers this is the 
methods text of the decade and probably 
the century. Your reviewer is of the 
opinion that it will set a new style of 
textbook writing and it is not incon- 
ceivable that it may take its place 
among the classics in the field of meth- 
ods in general, but especially is this true 
of geography. Many lay readers ac- 
quainted with Peattie through “Geogra- 
phy and Human Destiny” will consider 
the book a must buy and all teachers 
will find it an essential part of their 
personal library acquisitions. 

The short preface gives the objectives 
of the book as a text and guide to stu- 
dents and teachers. One terse sentence 
condemns most texts for the dullness of 
presentation and pleads for dynamic 
geography. The book has achieved the 
latter objective. The first page presents 
the idea that good teaching does not 
necessarily follow presentation of all of 
the facts but stimulates thought proc- 
esses and leaves the problem to be 
solved by the learner. Peattie actually 
antagonizes his reader and then gives 
him a problem to solve. But Peattie is a 
superb teacher. “The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy” is unique in that it is written by 


a geographer who can put words to- 
gether in black and white and produce 
dynamic results. 

The suggested readings are invalu- 
able aids to teachers. Each is presented 
with a short teasing sentence which 
should make the student desire to read 
it at once. Most of them are recent copy- 
rights. They include a wide variety of 
publications such as the periodicals in 
each of the contributing fields of sci- 
ence, economics, history, politics, soci- 
ology, and geology. A glance at the 
“Activities” section of each chapter will 
reveal how the author indicates to the 
teacher of the elementary or secondary 
level possibilities of adapting instruc- 
tion to the interests of the class and yet 
maintain a coherent point of view. 
Chapter 19, “Teaching the Tropical 
Jungles — The Amazon,” is a good ex- 
ample. Students who like art make maps 
— math students make graphs — those 
with English talents write — actors in 
the class dramatize — pre-medics stress 
the biological side of the jungle prob- 
lem — those interested in trade select a 
commodity for study. Good teachers 
have practiced this procedure for years 
but without the distributional angle. 
The Social Studies program in our Cali- 
fornia curricula has wider possibilities 
of integration than we have thought but 
needs concrete evidence presented to us 
for rejuvenation reasons if nothing else. 
Your reviewer believes that the unique 
personalized appeal of an educator and 
writer of such skill as Peattie will have 
the power of making any teacher re- 
appraise his or her method, regardless 
of its past success. 

— Dr. V. C. McKim 
Professor of Geography 
Fresno State College 
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